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THE TRAINING OF THEOLOGUES. 


KISHOP W. X NINDE 


rq iE general change of sentiment concern- 
i+ ing the training of our ministry, is one 
f the marvels of history. Our church has 
uever been indiflerent to the advantages of 
education and the desirability of an educated 
inistry, but in the early life of the church 
the problem of ministerial supply confronted 
her with such urgency that she was obliged 
place men in the field who were poorly 
equipped educationally, provided they had 
elements of general usefulness and especially 
of evangelistic power. 
This condition of things could only be 
porary. The policy was sure to be criti- 
cised and to give way gradually to the grow- 
ing demand for thoroughly trained men. 
lhe conviction was all but universal, how- 
ever, that the desired training should be ac- 
juired in the work and not in anticipation of 
The prescribed course of study, with 
such previous school advantages as the young 
minister might have had, these to be supple- 
mented by a studious life, were thought to be 
uite suflicient to meet all reasonable de- 
The demand for a learned ministry 
was thought to savor of worldly ambition 
rather than practical godliness, and the as- 
tonishing results of the ministry we had, 
seemed a conclusive vindication of our tra- 
cy. Still the demand continued 
more general and insistent, es- 
on the part of the laity, for a more 


mands. 


4G cad 
pecially 
vroadly intelligent and thoughtful class of 
preachers and style of preaching. Young 
winisters were stimulated to wider reading 
aud more diligent study. A few men of 
scholarly training and acquirements came 
into our ministry who were keenly alive to 
the need of a higher educational gradation. 
A new policy began to be urged, dividing the 
church into 


Two Schools of Thought 


upon this subject—the traditional school, 
holding that the highest attainments possible 
should be sought, but still in connection with 
the active duties of preaching and the pas- 
toral care; the other, numerically feeble, but 
desiined to grow, contending that it was 
allowable, and in some cases decidedly pref- 
erable, that the young minister should defer 
his full entrance upon the work till at least 
a fair educational groundwork had been se- 
cured. In the crisis of the discussion, 
bishop Janes was an intelligent representa- 
tive of the former view, and Dr. Stephen 
Olin of the advanced sentiment. The Bishop 
believed that when a man was called to 
preach, the call was imperative and de- 
iwanded a full and immediate response. Dr. 
Olin was as etropgly convinced that with 
some, at least, the call to preach was an im- 
mediate call to get ready for preaching. There 
Was an undercurrent of feeling among our 
st people that strongly re-enforced this 
view. Candidates for the ministry began to 
cal'ze that, however they might theorize, 
their advancement would be difficult and un- 
tain unless they gained in some way a 
table educational fitness for their work, 
| aspiring young men began to seek fcr 
most earnestly. 
the time this new sentiment began 
y to manifest itself, we had but two or 
colleges, but we were fortunate in 
g a number of the best academies in the 
itry. These seminaries have educated 
of the best minds in the land both with- 
aud wichout our own church — men who 
reached high professional rank and ex- 
‘da commanding influence. It became a 
on thing now for young men who had 
ministry in view to enter these institu- 
‘ons, often with very nebulous ideas of what 
they needed or the length of time they would 
remain, but with a clear impression that they 
uceded a better mental furnishing. A short 
*xperience in these schools usually broadened 
their coneeption and led many to plan for a 
Complete course who had thought of only a 
Partial one, and provided an increasing num- 
ver who found their way into some one of 
Cur colleges. Yet for years the number was 
80 small that, in the large Conference with 
which | was familiar in my boyhood, there 
Were but two or three college graduates, and 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts gave the 
wearer a higher distinction than the doctor's 
degree does in our later day. ‘The demand 
for & trained ministry has continued to grow 
till it has become practically universal and 
no longer excites opposition or comment. 
Another battle had to be fought before pro- 
fessional schools for ministerial training could 
Secure a footing and become acclimatized 
‘mong us. The theological seminary was 
A Bugbear of Fearful Portent, 


Hot only in the eyes of the illiterate class, but 
of many of our most thoughtful and liberal 
P:eachers and people. Men who were warm 
friends of the academy and college looked 
With alarm upon these intrusive ‘‘ schools of 
the prophets.” {t is a remarkable fact that 
the founder of theological schools in our 
church, Rey. John Dempster, D. D , was a 


Ne 





self-taught man. If he had erjoyed ong'| young ministers throughout the land is sym- 


school advantages at all before his conversion 
at the age of thirty, they must have been of 
the most primary kind. Yet this prophetic 
man organized our pioneer school at Concord, 
N. H., with small sympathy and strong oppo- 
sition, and maintained it for years on the 
most slender resources and by persistent beg- 
ging, till its noble fruits won for it a tardy 
but at last generous recognition. 

The cause of the theological school received 
a powerful impulse with the events that led 
to the founding of the Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute. A munificent money foundation will 
usually make friends for almost any cause; 
and this training school for ministers was 
suddenly prc jected with a private fortune as 
its fiscal basis, which distanced anything our 
church had known in the way of an endow- 
ment, and seemed to place the institution for- 
ever beyond the need of begging financial aid. 
It was thought wise in those early days to 
give these schools the irrelevant but innocent 
name of ‘ Biblical Institutes,” in order to 
conciliate adverse sentiment. Few preju- 
dices, however, were disarmed by the misno- 
mer. Though the hand was the hand of 
Esau, the voice was that of Jacob. It was 
felt that the fully-equipped theological sem- 
inary was in our midst and had come to stay. 
It continued to gain friends and influence, 
and when, some years later, a third school 
was planted at Madison, N. J., it could safely 
take the name of Drew Theological Seminary. 
But opposition died hard. When open war- 
fare was no longer waged, the representatives 
of the seminaries were received with slight 
courtesy at some of the Conferences. In a 
letter from Bishop Hamline to his wife, writ- 
ten from the seat of the Oneida Conference 
and published in his biography, we find this 
curt remark: *‘ Dr. Dempster has been here 
advocating his theological school. He was 
defeated.” 

For the last thirty years the church with 
scarcely any dissent has given our theologica! 
schools the warmest commendation. A 
clearer sanction than they have received from 
the highest authority in our church could 
hardly be desired. The members of their 
faculties who urge their interests before the 
Conferences are among the most welcome of 
the official visitors. Their halls are crowded 
with students, their pecuniary resources are 
ample, and the valuable results of their work 
are generously recognized. Wholesale and 
prejudiced criticism of their methods are no 
longer indulged in, but fair and friendly sug- 
gestions are always welcomed and even invit- 
ed by the institutions themselves. 

The three leading seminaries in our church, 
with those which are affiliated with universi- 
ties, do not differ essentially in their course 
of study and methods of instruction. In- 
deed, they are much like those of other 
churches with slight modifications resulting 
from the peculiar needs of the denomination. 
Large attention is given very properly to the 
direct study of the Bible in the sacred tongues, 
with the branches which are introductory to 
such study. Theology as a science, with 
church history and the history of Christian 
doctrine, are amply treated. Considerable 
attention is given incidentally in all depart. 
ments to the preparative and modifying in- 
fluence of philosophical systems and the re- 
ciprocal relations of faith and science. There 
can be little doubt that these last two sub- 
jects are destined to receive a much fuller 
discussion in our schools of theology than 
they do at present. The great questions of 
sociology will also creep over from our secu- 
lar schools into these training schools for the 
ministry and be discussed under the light of 
Biblical truth and the Christian conscious- 
ness. 

There is one class of work which the most 
sturdy opposers of theological schools could 
find no fault with, and that is the«ffort to 
make out of the students 


Better Preachers and Pastors. 


And yet it is questionable whether the chair 
which attempts this has the relative impor- 
tance in the immediate atmosphere of the 
school life that it has in the eyes of the 
church at large. In echools of high grade 
emphasis is placed on scholarship. In schools 
of theology one is stimulated to enter deeply 
into the scientific aspect of the subject — to 
give himself to the severely critical study of 
ihe Scriptures until he shall become a finished 
exegete, employing his enthusiasm and 
strength on these lines and deferring a studi- 
ous application to the more practical f atures 
of his life-work till he shall become fully and 
solely absorbed with it. The result is that 
graduates from our theological schools are 
often well-equipped as scholars, and sound 
and forceful as thinkers, without being es- 
sentially improved as preachers. Perhaps it 
is painfully evident, especially in the case of 
men who have interrupted their ministry to 
take a school course, that while their preach- 
ing has gained in literary finish, it has lost 
somewhat in fervor and pathos, and is really 
not as acceptable to the people as it for- 
merly was. The urgent call today is for 
live and magnetic preachers — for pulpits 
that can draw and move the people. While 
poor preaching is not wholly responsible for 
the non-churchgoing habits of multitudes 
among us, it is undoubtedly so in part. No 
man will reach high success in the ministry 
who has not an enthusiastic love for preach- 
ing, not for the praise it will bring to him- 
self, but as an instrument of blessing to 
others. No amount of learning will comper- 
sate for the lack of this. The theologue 
should be impressed from the beginning of 
his course to the end that the chief and 
dominating aim is to improve him as a 
preacher; that all the studies he is required 
to pursue are to serve this end directly or ia- 
directly, and that if this end is not met, his 
course for practical purposes will have proved 
little less than a dead failure. If theological 
schools have a great mission in our church, it 


is along this line. The great need of our| 


pathetic but searching and faithful criticism ; 
and, I should add, intelligent criticism. This 
they will seldom receive after they have en- 
tered upon their work. People will express 
their opinion by absenting themselves from 
church or by inattention while there, but the 
preacher will be tempted to attribute this to 
anything else rather than to his own faults. 
In the seminary these faults can be pointed 
out and corrected. The religious life should 
be sedulously cultivated. There should be 
awakened among the students generally a 
lofty and passionate love for preaching. The 
baptism of the Holy Ghost should be sought 
as the true inspiration of this. One may not 
possess phenomenal gifts, but any man called 
of God, endued with His Spirit and alive to 
the import of His great message, may become 
an instructive, impressive and persuasive 
preacher. 


Detroit, Mich. 
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President William F. Warren, &. T. D, LL. D. 
William F. Warren was born in Williamsburg, 


among the hills of Western Massachusetts. During 
his early boyhood he showed a strong inclination for 
study and literary work, and his courses at East 
Greenwich Academy and in collage gave evidence of 
superior ability. He was graduated from Wesleyan 
University in 1853 at the age of twenty, and spent 
the following five years in teaching, the pastorate, 
and travel abroad. 

After a year’s service at Bromfield St. Church, 
Bostor, he married Miss Harriet C. Merrick, of Wil- 

rshar, and in fulfillment of his appointment to the 
professorship of systematic theology in the ‘‘ Mis- 
sions Anstalt’’ of Bremen, Germany, they made that 
city their home for five years. Upon Dr. Warren's 
return he was made professor in the Theological 
Seminary which was then located in Concord, N. H, 
bat was removed the following year to Boston, where 
it became the nucleus of Boston University. Uatil 
1869 he was also acting president of the Seminary; 
but as a charter granting the incorporation of Boston 
University was then procured, he was subsequently 
Dean of the Theological School. The year 1873 wit- 
nessed the founding of several schools of the Univer- 
sity, and Dr. Warren has been its only president. 

Although the many important duties of his posi- 
tion prevent more than a casual acquaintance with 
the students of the University, excepting only those 
of the Theological Schoo!, to whom he still gives a 
few courses of lectures, Dr. Warren's interest in all 
the members of the Convocation is great, and any 
successes they achieve or honors awarded them are 
noted with satisfaction and pride. The twenty years 
of his presidency have been so fruitfal in growth and 
good works that those most deeply interested in the 
institution’s welfare earnestly pray that his wise and 
judicious guidance may long be spared to Boston 
University. 

President Warren's chair in the School of Theology 
is that of ‘Comparative Theology and the History 
and Philosophy of Religion.”’ So far as known, 
this is the oldest permanent chair of this name in 
America. He fully entered upon its duties in the 
year 1874. At that time there were in Europe one or 
two chairs of the History of Religions, and some 
few professors of philosophy who from time to time 
dealt with the Philosophy of Religion, but there 
was no university which made it a part of its work 
to teach the religious phenomena of the world in 
their unity, and to do this after a historic, a system- 
atic, and a philosophic method. Indeed, it is not 
Known that such a European university can be 
found atthe present time. In view of this unique- 
ness of President Warren's course, it will doubtless 
interest the reader to learn more of its scope and 
logical construction. The printed outlines placed in 
the hands of the student enable us to furnish the de- 
sired information. It should be premised that the 
printed outlines are bound upin aote-books, other- 
wise blank, in which the student enters the results of 
his prescribed original research and his notes of the 
current lectures. The title is: ‘‘ Tne Religions of 
the World and the Wor'd-religion.”’ 

First comes a General Introduction. It includes 
eight chapters with the following superscriptions: 
Subject matter of the Study; The Admissibility of 
tbe Scientific Method in Treating of Religious Phe- 
nomena; Three Procedures and the Resulting Groups 
of Sciences; Sources, Proximate and Ramote; Per- 
sonal Eqaipment; Auxiliary Sciences; Attractive 
ness, Utility and Perils of the Study. 

The following is a bird’s-eye view of the body cf 
the work: — 

Book 
The Religious Phenomena of the World Historically Constd- 
ered. 

Introduction. 

Division I, History of Particular Religions and of 
their Subordin .te Forms. 

D vision II. History of Religious Manifestations 
common to several Religions; culminating in Com- 
parative Histories of Related Religions. 

Division III. History of Religious Manifestations 


common to all Rel'gions; culminating ina univers .1 
History of the World-religion. 


FIRST. 


BooK SECOND. 


The Religious Phenomena of the World Systematically Con- 
sidered. 

Introduction. 

Divisiou Il, Systematic Exposition of Particular Re- 
ligions and of their Su ordinate Forms. 

Division 1I. S8jstematic Exposition of Religious Man- 
ifestations common to several Religions; cu:minat- 
icg im Comparative Theologies of Related Relig- 
ions. 





Division III. Systematic Expo:ition of Religious 
Manifestations common to all Religions; culminat- 
ing in a universal Science of the World-religion. 

Book THIRD. 


The Religious Phenomena of the World Philosophically 
Considered, 

Inutrodu tion, 

Division I. Philosophy of the data Implying and tari- 
ously illustrating the true Otject of Religion, and 
His personal Bearing over against the Subj.ct in 
the unity of the World-religion. 

Division II. Philosophy of the data implyl: g and vari- 
ously illustrating the true Su'ject of Religion and 
His personal Bearing over against the Ol ject in the 
uulty of the World re.igion. 

Division IIL, Philo ophy of the data implying and va- 
riously illustrating the past, present, and future 
Inter-relations of Object a d Subject as gradually 
cetermined and redeterm ned in the one vital his- 
toiic movement or process of the World religion. 


Each of the above ‘‘ Divisions ’’ is subdivided into 
‘* Parts,” and each of the Paris into Chapters. For 
example, in Book First, Division 1 is divided into 
three Parts, the first relating to the Religions known 
to the Ancient World; the second to those known to 
the Med zval World; the third to those which the 
progress of discovery and exploration during and 
since the circumnavigation of the globe has brought 
to light. This gives an inkling of the immensity of 
the material with which the course has to deal. 

The value of such a line of instruction 1s manifest. 
The public teacher of religion cannot be too familiar 
with the history and state of religion the whole 
world over. Missionaries on farlough attending the 
course have repeatedly expressed their high apprecia 
tion of its value. It has helped to make some of the 
best missionaries now in the service of the church. 
It bas rooted and grounded the faith of many a wav- 
ering mind. It prevents the young minister from 
being imposed upon by unscholariy dabblers who 
write in the mag:zines or lecture in the lyceums on 
ethnic religions. It has given the initial impulse to 
one who is now recogn'zed as one of the most intelli- 
gent and jadicious of American writers on Egyptol 
ogy. it has beea the inspiration of another who is 
now in Germany devoting himseif «xclusively to 
studies and researches in this field. It farnishes the 
only broad and scientific basis for the defense of the 
Christian faith. Only the historic, systematic and 
philosophic students of the religions of the world 
can see how fully and how absolutely Christianity 1s 
the world-religion. 





Marcus D, Buell, A. M., 8. T. D. 
Dean and Professor of New Testament Greek and 
Exegesis. 

Marcus D. Buell is tbe son of a Methodist preacher, 
formerly of Western New York, who has for many 
years resided in Brooklyn. He does not regard it as 
particularly fortunate for him that he was an only 
child, destined to be reared in a city, but these cir 
cumstances doubtless 
hastened his develop — 
ment, and made it possi- if . 
ble for him to graduate ; 
from the College of the 
C.ty of New York at an 
4 when meny enter. 
From college he came to 
Boston for his course in 
theology, graduating in 
the class of 1872. He 
then joined the New Yok ~7/ 






by his ability and indus- ; 
try he won an enviable 
reputation as a pastor 
and preacher. When, in 
1885, he left this work, he was stationed at Hartford, 
Conn. 

After the death of Dr. Latimer, when the trustees 
began to look for a man to take his place, no one 
else seemed 30 well fitted for it as Prof. Buell. He 
was, therefore, made first assistant to President War- 
ren, and then Dean. The wisdom of this choice has 
been abundantly indicated, for it is largely owing to 
his tireless « fforts since his election that the number 
and quality of the students of the School have con- 
stantly increased until it will now bear comparison 
with the best in the country. - 

Prof. Buell is now in Europe, but he is expected to 
resume his position when the School opens in the 
autumn. 


PROFESSOR BUELL. 





Henry C Sheldon, A. M., S. T. D. 
Professor of Historical Theology. 

Henry C. Sheldon was born at Martinsburg, N. Y., 
- March 12, 1845; graduat- 

ed from Yale College in 

1867; taught one yearin 
Delaware Literary Insti- 
tute, N. Y.; graduated 
from the School of The- 
olcgy of Boston Univer- 
sity in 1871; was in pas 
_ toral service for three 
years ; studied in Europe 











, in 1874-’75; began in the 
% fali of 1875, at the age of 
thirty, to teach Histor- 
ical Theology in the 
School of Theology; 
and gave his first work 
to the public in 1886, 
namely, a ‘‘History of Christian Doctrine,’’ in two 
volumes. 





PROFESSOR SHELDON, 





Daniel Steele, S. T. D. 
Acting Professor of New Testament Greck and 
Exegesis. 

Daniel Steele was born in Windham, N. Y., and 
was descended from families among the earliest set- 
tlers of New England, tracing an honorable ancestry 
beyond the sea for twoscore generations. Converted 
early, he heard the call of the I.cr? ¢~ He ministry. 
He studied at Wesleyan 
Academy, Wilbraham, 
and was graduated at 
Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, where he 
taught mathematics for 
two yeare. 

After having serve? 
the New England Cor 
ference twelve years i 
the pastorate, he w: 
elected prcfessor i 
Genesee College, wher , 
either as professor cr 
acting president, he re 
mained nine years. One PROFESSOR STEELE, 
year he acted as chancellor of Syracuse University. 
Longing again for the pastorate, and counting the 
humblest pulpit better than the loftiest professional 
chair, he returned to the New England Conference, 
taking appointments for sixteen years. When the 
‘* humblest pulpit ’’ failed him, he accepted the posi- 
tion of instructor in Boston University Theological 
School at various times, acting as substitute in three 
different chairs. 

He is author of ‘‘Commentary upon Leviticus, 
Numbers and Joshua;’”’ also of ‘‘ Love Enthroned,” 
and ‘Mile Stone Papers,”’ both since reprinted in 
London, the former by two houses. ‘‘ Antinomian- 
ism Revived’’ has been reprinted in Canada and 





translated into one of the dialects of India. He en- 
larged Binney’s ‘‘ Theological Compend,”’ which was 
already a cosmopolitan work, having been variously 
trans!ated and widely used. For three years he was 
one of the editors of Divine Life. 





Hinckley G. Mitchell, Ph. D , 8. T. D. 
Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exege is, 
I.structor in Assyrian, etc. 
Hinckley G. Mitchell is a New Yorker, having been 
born and reared in the County of Oneida not far from 
Utica. His early advantages, though well improved, 
were very limited. He was seventeen years of age 
before he began his preparation for college, and then 
he was so often interrupt- 
ed by ill-health and other 
adverse circumstances that 
he was twenty-three when 
he entered. From that 
time, however, he pursued 
his studies without inter- 
- ruption, graduating from 
» Wesleyan University at 
the head of his class in 
1873, and from the School 
of Theology in 1876, and 
taking the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy at Leip- 

PROFESSOR MITCHELL. gigin 1879. 

On returning from Europe Dr. Mitchell joimed the 
Central New York Conference, and for nearly a year, 
as he delights to recall, had the poorest appointment 
in it. Then in 1880 he went to Middletown to teach 
Latin and Hebrew. In 1883 he was called to Boston 
to take the position which he has since held. He isa 
member of the American Oriental Society and the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis; of the 
latter he was for several years the secretary. Besides 
his contributions to the journals of these societies 
and various periodicals, he has published several 
books, three of which have appeared within a year. 








Olin A. Curtis, A. M., 8. T. D. 
Professor of Systematic Theology. 

Olin A. Curtis was born Dec. 10, 1850, at Frank- 
fort, Maine. He was graduated from Lawrence Uni- 
versity, Appleton, Wis., in 1877, and from Boston 
University School of Theology in 1880. In the fall 
of the same year be joined the Wisconsin Conference, 
and was appointed to 
Court Street Church, 
Janesville, Wis., 
where he remained 
three years. In 1883 
he became pastor of 
Summerfield Church, 
Milwaukee, where he 
also remained three 
years. While upon 
this charge he deliv- 
ered the memorial 
oration on General 
Grant for the city of 
Milwaukee. In 1886 





PROFESSOR CURTIS. 
ke went to Germany ard was a student in the Uni- 


versity of Lei; zig for two years. Upon his return 
from Germany he joined the Rock River Conference, 
and entered upon the pastorate of the First Church, 
Englewood, Chicago, Ill. In February, 1889, he was 
elected to the chair of Systematic Theology in Boston 
University School of Theology, and entered upon 
this work in the fall of the same year. 





Sketches of Graduates — 1893. 


WitiiaM Lester AsSkve was born at Jefferson, 
Ohio, and was converted at the age of twenty-three 
years. He received the degree of A. B. from Alle 
gheny College in ‘89, and A. M. from the same 
school in 92. He was led to enter the ministry be- 
cause he believed it was God’s will, combined with a 
desire to do the most possible for the cause of Christ. 
He preached two years within the bounds of the 
East Ohio Conference, of which he is now a member, 
before coming to the University. He expects to 
return to the East Ohio Conference. 


CHARLES WINNE BLESSING was born at Albany, 
N. Y., June 13, 1867, and converted at the age of 
seventeen. He graduated at the Albany High School 
in 84, and at Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., 
ia 88; filled the chair of Ancient Languages at Ne- 
braska Central College, 88-'89. A love for the 
work, an earnest desire to serve God and man, and 
& deliberate personal choice, made, he believes, under 
the guidance and prompting of the Holy Spirit, led 
him to enter the ministry. He has had one year’s 
«xperience in regular work in the pastorate, besides 
doing supply work during the vacations. The entire 
course at the School of Theology has been most 
profitable to him. The work cf each department so 
well supplements that of the other departments, that 
he feels personally under great obligations to all his 
instructors. It being his plan to take a year of post- 
graduate work, he has not as yet decided where he 
will permanently locate. 


Joun ELitiot Bowman is a native of Taunton, 
Mass., and was converted at the age of sixteen years 
He is a graduate of the Liberal Ar's Department of 
Bostor University. He was led to enter the ministry 
because ‘‘ the field was white for the harvest and the 
laborers were so few.’’ All departments of the 
School of Theology have been very helpful to him. 
He ¢xpects to enter the active work of the ministry 
in New Eogiand. 


CHARLES ELLIOTT CORKHILIL was born July 6, 
1857, at Mt. Pleasant, lowa, and was converted 
when twenty-eight years of age. He is a classical 
graduate of the lowa Wesleyan University. He 
was led to enter the ministry through a conviction 
that God intended him for that work. He has 
preached six years, and is a member of the lowa 
Conference. The course in the Theological School 
has becn helpful to him. Dr. Warren's course in Re 
ligions has been the mo.t suggestive. He will return 
to the lowa Conference during the summer, and re- 
sume woik there, when the Conference convenes at 
Mt. Pleasant, next September. 


Epwin Cuurcu Dixon was born at Kilbourn 
City, Wis., Feb. 6, 1868. He was converted at the 
age of sixteen; attended Lawrence University at Ap- 
pleton, Wis., graduating with the class of 88; was 
vhen principal of the public school at Kilbourn City 
fortwo years. Though planning to enter another 
pri fession, as the great need of the world for salva- 
tion was pressed upon him, an impression was made 
upon his mind which ever deepened until it seemed 
none other than the voice of God calling to the work 
of the ministry. He is a member on trial in the 
West Wisconsin Conference, and has preached one 
full year. He will return to the home Conference to 
take work for the coming year, which begins in 
September. He has been greatly benefited by the 
work of the School of Theology as a whole. His 
ideals of the Christian ministry have been immense- 
ly heightened, faith in the universality of the Chris 
tian system has been greatly strengthened, and rev- 
erence for the Scriptures has been wonderfully deep- 
ened as direct results of the regular work in the 
class-room. 





WILLIAM BENJAMIN FENDERSON was born at 
Swansborough, N.C., Nov. 7, 1856, and joined the 
church when about twelve years old, but did not ex- 
perience the new birth until he had reached hie nine- 
teenth year. He had comparatively no educational 
advantages before reaching his mesjority. At the age 
of twenty two he attended the State Norma! #chool 
at Fayetteville, N. C., and in 1884 he entered Living- 
stone College at Salisbury, N. C., where he comp-eted 
both a normal and college course. He then studied 
@ year and a half at Gammon Theological Seminary 
at Atlanta, Ga. From there he came to Boston and 
entered the School of Theology in the fall of 91. 
Entering the ministry was in reeponse to a conviction 
that God had chosen him for the work, and in 1886 
he was licensed to preach. He is a member of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. Itis bs 
purpose to enter the Boston University School of A!! 
Sciences next year, to pursue a special course in phi- 
losophy, after which he intends to return South and 
labor among his people. 

Frank Evcengs Hercuway was born in Sctffisid, 
Portage County, Ohio, July 23, 1892, and was con- 
verted when nine years of age. He was a student at 
the Northwestern Ohio Normal College at Ada, O., 
and was Classified senior at Mt Union College before 
entering the School of Theology. Under the convic- 
tion that only in the work of the ministry could he 
find his truest life and work, he began its special 
preparation at Mt. Union College. He bas preachd 
for a little over six years. The philosophical stadies 
at the College of Liberal Arts led bim ‘to value most 
highly the work in Systematic Theology. All the 
work of the School has left its impress upon him, but 
he finds himself making most of the historical and 
exegetical lines in study and preaching. He is sta- 
tioned at Woodland Hills Avenue, Cleveland, O., 
and will probably continue in the East Ohio Confer- 
ence. 


Epcar James Heims was born at Malone, N. Y., 
Jan. 19, 1863, and was converted at the age of seven- 
teen years. He graduated from Cornell College in 
1889. He was editor and publisher of a Western 
newspaper four years, and was led to become a min- 
ister by a callof God impressed on his heart ever 
since he can remember. He is a local deacon, a 
member of People’s Church quarterly conference, and 
has preached between three and four years. All de- 
partments of the theological course have been seem- 
ingly indispensable. He will commence the active 
ministry after graduation in city missionary work in 
Boston. 

Harry HovsBHOLD was born in West Newton, 
Pennsylvania, and was converted when sixteen 
yeare of age. He graduated from Allegheny College, 
Meadville, Pa., in 1889, recaiving the degree of 
A. B., and two years later received the degree of 
A. M. from Allegheny College. When in his janior 
year God's Spirit impressed him of the great need of 
doing all he could for the bettering of humanity and 
the necessity of doing all he could for the diminish- 
ing of sin. The Holy Spirit impressed him to such 
a degree that he felt, if he did any other work than 
preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ, he would not be 
satisfied. He has preached one year on trial in the 
Pittsburgh Conference, and intends to enter upon 
the active ministry in the same Conference this com- 
ing October. 

Epwin NorkMAN JARRETT was born in Mon- 
mouthshire, England, in 1860, and was coaverted at 
the age of thirteen years. He prepared for college 
and took part of the college course. He was a local 
preacher of the Wesleyan Methodist Church, En- 
gland, before coming to America in the yesr 1887, 
and was soon after prevailed upoa to take work as a 
supply in the Pittsburgh Conference. He bas served 
in all about six years, and is now in the sec. nd year 
of the Conference course in the New Hampshire 
Conference. The whole course at the S hool of 
Theology has been profitable, but he has derived 
special benefit from the department of Greek Ex- 
egesis, the study of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Exegesis, und the History of Doctrine. At present 
he intends working in the New Hampshire Uonfer- 
ence, where he is now serving a charge. 

ExLamM Epwarp Mars was born in Saranac, N. 
Y., April 5, 1865, and graduated at Williams College 
in the class of 1890. His conversion is especially 
attributable to the inflaence of his motver. He 
preached one year at Bay View, Gloucester. He is 
a member of the Troy Conference, and has already 
begun work in the ministry at Lake George, New 
York. 


SAMUEL WILSON NAYLOR was born at Tecumseh, 
Kansas, in 1864, and was converted at the age cf 
fourteen. He had a college classical course. He 
was led to enter the ministry, indirectly, by his 
interest in foreign missions; directly, by the desire 
to invest the capital of his iife at the highest rate of 
interest. He has preached three years. He has 
received so much help from each department of the 
School of Theology that he does not care to discrim- 
inate. He will begin the active work of the minis- 
try at Milwaukee, Wis. 


Myron WILiiaM Reece was born in Lafayette, 
Ohio, in 1860. He was converted at the age of fif- 
teen, and joined the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
At the age of eighteen he was e'ected superintendent 
of the Sunday-school, and at nineteen was recom- 
mended by the quarterly conference for license as a 
local preacher. On completing the classical course 
in Baldwin University, he received the degree of 
A.B. He joined the North Ohio Conference in 1884, 
wes ordained a traveling elder in 1888 by Bishop 
Warren, and preached five years before coming to 
the School of Theology. The great factor in infia- 
encing him to enter the ministry was the ‘ woe is 
me if I preach not the Gospel.’’ President Warren’s 
course on Religions has been especially helpfal, and 
Dr. Curtis,in the department of Systematic Theology, 
has been one of the inspiring features of the school. 
All the other departments have been serviceable to him. 
He expects to enter the work of the ministry in the 
North Ohio Conference, of which he is a member. 


James ARMINTUS Ross was born in Fairfield, 
Iowa, Sept. 20, 1859, and was converted at the age of 
sixteen. After completing his academic education 
he entered the lowa Wesleyan University, grad- 
uating there in 1884. He entered then lowa Confer- 
ence, of which he is at present a member, and in 
which he preached regularly until he came to Bos- 
ton. He dates his call to the ministry from his con- 
version. He was led to the choice of the ministry 
by the conviction that in this work he would be the 
most loyal to God and of the highest service to his 
fellow-men. While he does not discriminate be- 
tween any of the departments of theology in the 
School, he has regarded the course in Old Testament 
and Historical Theology as very helpful. He ex- 
pects to continue his ministry in the State of Lowa. 
Wittiam ALrrep SvuLLIVAN was born in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., in 1864, and is a graduate from the 
College of Liberal Arts, B. U. His conversion took 
place in his fifteenth year. Perhaps the one o’ jective 
fact that had the greatest influence with him was the 
desire of a former pastor that he should apply for a 
local preacher's license. He is hardly in a position 
to say which department of the theological course has 
been most profitable to him. He has received much 
benefit from all. There are, however, certain per- 
(Continued on Page 8.) 
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Miscellaneous. 


SOUTHLAND STUDIES. 
XII. 





REY. FREDERICK BURRILL GRAVES. 
T was still raining, accompanied by 
thunder and lightning, when I 
reached Atlanta that night in a be- 
drabbled condition. Twodays after- 
wards, in the midst of warm sunshine, 
I left for 
Chattanooga ; 


and just before reaching there the 
moon was floating in splendor above 
the peaks of the Great Smoky. Hav- 
ing received a kind invitation from 
Bishop Joyce to make my home with 
him while in the city, I found it a 
home indeed. Homes diff:r so, you 
know. The Bishop was absent attend- 
ing Conferences in the West, but his 
charming wife entertained me delight- 
fully, putting herself often, I thought, 
to inconvenience in order that I might 
see every point of interest and meet 
every per3on whom I desired to see 
and to whom she could introduce me. 

Chattanooga is a city of whistles; at 
the proper hour, say early in the morn- 
ing. one can hear them shrieking and 
booming all over the town. The first 
morning I was there, they awoke me 
with their incessant intrusion. The 
city stands in a broad valley, not 
markedly noticeable until one has 
climbed Missionary Ridge or Lookout 
Mountain; it really stands, however, 
on a high plateau. There are some 
splendid residences and large business 
blocks. I think the Times building is 
as fine a newspaper structure as I ever 
saw — equal in taste and beauty, if not 
in size, to any in New York or Boston. 
One of the most desirable locations in 
the city is occupied by the U.S. Grant 
University; from almost any point the 
till tower of its building can be seen. 
It is in the very heart of the town also. 
The churches are generally strong 
The M. E. Church, South, and the M. 
E. Church have imposing structures, 
but the former being built last, the 
spire forks up into the air ten feet 
higher than that of the latter. As this 
was intended, does it not show that the 
race has not yet outgrown its childish- 
ne3s and jealous love of empty bub- 
bies? 

Something was the matter with the 
electric cars the morning I had set to 
visit M ssionary Ridge, and sol climbed 
it on foot and walked along its whole 
length. Where the Federals dashed 
up the eastern slope there is nowa 
growth of timber, and the two poplar 
trees near which Bragg had his head- 
quarters are still standing. Beautiful 
cottages are all along the Ridge, which 
is really a most desirable place for res- 
idence, for the view is fine and the air, 
of course, is clear and fragrant. On 
Mizsionary I dge I saw the first stone 
wall I had seen since leaving Boston. 

The next afternoon the Professor 
and I took the cable-road up 


Lookout Mountain. 


It is a ticklish ride, because of its steep- 
ness. I marveled how the Federals 


still and sweet. Brambles and vines 
have grown over the path. 

With two children — one the grand- 
son of Bishop Joyce —I visited the 
National Cemetery ~ 

at Chattanooga. These cemeteries are 
beautiful. Republics are not wholly 
ungrateful when they provide such 
resting-places for their dead heroes as 
those of Andersonville, Chattanooga, 
and Arlington. The long, serried col- 
umns of white head-stones mutely tell 
a pitiful tale. I read to the children 
the poetry inscribed on the bronze tab- 
lets scattered through the cemetery. 
Two of them are these: — 


‘The muff d dram’s sad roll has beat 
The soldiers’ last tattoo, 
No more on life’s psrade shall meet 
That brave and fallen few.”’ 


‘« T 1e neighing troop, the flashing blade, 
The bugle’s stirring blast, 
‘The charge, the draadfal cannonade, 
The din and shout, are past.” 
Of the 12876 soldiers buried here. 
1929 are unknowr. They fought and 
fell into nameless graves, but their 
deeds are immortal. One of the most 
dangerous exploits of the war was that 
of the Andrews’ Raiders. To them a 
monument surmounted with a bronz? 
locomotive is erected at Chattanooga, 
and as I told the children about the 
daring deed which the monument com- 
memorated, they were delighted. 
Shortly afterward we saw a Negro girl 
scrubbing with soapand water a monu- 
ment on which was inscribed the old 
Latin motto: Dulce et decorum est, ete. 
As we stood looking at the monument, 
I said to the children: ‘** Do you think 
itis beautiful to die for one’s coun- 
try?” The little girl said nothing, but 
her eyes told me that she was not un- 
moved by the martial spirit. R-amy 
looked me in the face and replied, 
quaintly enough: ‘* Well, if my whole 
country was going to be shot down in 
a minute I would die, but I wouldn’t 
stand up and let ’em shoot me off for 
nothin’.”” Who knows but that before 
he is in life’s prime his whole country 
may be threatened, and he will have to 
defend the precious heritage of her free 
institutions ? 
I visited, also, the battle-tield of 
Chickamauga 

The government is making this intoa 
beautiful park. As the train sped 
along, I stood on the platform of the 


evil and misleading fourm of speech. Certain 
brethren, personally as good but no better 
than their brethren who do not use their 
phraseology, who make the “second bless- 
ing’’ theory pivotal in the discussion of their 
notions, not infrequently use the word 
‘* holiness ”’ as a synonym for ‘‘ second bless- 
ing’ —as if the experience, and that special 
view of it, were inseparable, if not identical. 
Certain other brethren, not considering the 
force of words, speak of the brethren of the 
‘* gecond blessing ’’ company as “ the holiness 
brethren’’— as if they alone believed the 
doctrine or experienced the blessing of 
holiness. 

Not far from this city of Los Angeles isa 
society, or church, made up mostly of 
** come-outers”’ who rent a noble church in 
twain, went off to themselves, and have gone 
from one extravagance to another till their 
annual camp meeting attracts like a circus, 
and very much for the same reasons. Faith- 
healing, anointing with oil, and kindred 
follies and fanaticisms, both in speech and 
deed, go on from day to day. It is getting to 
be the habit of the people round about — 
including Methodists —to speak of the schis- 
matics as the ‘‘ holiness church’’ and their 
annual convocation as the ‘‘ holiness camp- 
meeting."’ At this place 1 was reminded of 
the title of one of South's sermons — pity so 
strong a preacher and such a master of 
virile English should be laid by for the little 
‘‘homiletical skeletons’’ now so common — 
read when I was jast beginning: ‘‘ The Fatal 
Imposture and Force of Words.’’ In the 
neighborhood where this anointing gang has 
its seat of disturbance, the younger people, 
hearing the older ones say of that set, the 
‘holiness people,” and the ‘holiness 
church,”’ having insensibly come to think 
that the Methodist is not a holiness church. 
It is best to call a spade a spade. 

As illustrative. A young local preacher 
—sincere and good and licensed because he 
wanted to be — confounding holiness with a 
theory of it he did not understand and that 
most of the preachers known to him did not 
accept, seriously asked me this question: 
‘*Does the Methodist Church believe in 
holiness?”’ I told him that all true Method- 
ists believed in holiness and had always 
believed in it; that belief in holiness was 
not to be confounded with anybody’s theory 
of it; that believing in holiness did not 
depend upon having any theory of it at all. 

The attempt to define what is in its nature 
indefinable is responsible for all this confu- 
sion and hurt. The attempt to formulate 
our thinking of religion in our little logic 
forms is not justified by the example of Jesus 
Christ. In what discourse of His, or inci- 
dental word of His, do we find the sort of 
argufying and hair-splitting so common now- 
adays? He knew how to teach religion so 
as not to make the subj 3ct obscure; so as not 
to confuse sincere souls s’eking Him — not a 
theory about Him. The people understood 





rear car with the conducter, who indi- 
cated places of interest. ‘** That,’’ he 
said pointing to a small and muddy 
pool close beside the track, ‘‘ that is 
Bloody Pond. Right here, and _ be- 
tween it and Lookout Mountain, some 
terrible fighting was done.”’ General 
Thomas’ headquarters, which were on 


| what He meant. Wedoa great wrong when 
| we so teach as to lead the people to believe 
| that our pet form of words condenses and ex- 

presses all that Hetaught. Jesus reproved 

certain ‘* scribes”’ and other ‘‘ doctors ’’ for 
| ** making void the law ’’ through ‘ their tra- 
| ditions.” They clung to the traditions all 
| the more because they wre theirs — having 


| the vanity of proprietorship inthem. It may 


members till a few years ago, when they 
again moved to Medford. 


The Church. 


I cannot remember when I did not attend 
church. The first pastor I can recall was 
Rev. John W. Perkins. All I can remember 
of him is that he baptized us children, and 
that he was tall and of dark complexion, and 
had a very pleasant smile. I wish I had 
with me the old Church St. records and a 
chronological list of her pastors, but I have 
not, and can relate only what I can recall. I 
think the next pastor was Rav. C. L. Mc- 
Curdy. No one who ever saw him will ever 
forget him. How quickly tears and smiles 
followed each other over his countenance! 
Then came Rev. I. J. P. Collyer. Dear Bro. 
Collyer! All the children loved him; he used 
to call them his ‘‘ chickadedees.”’ His son 
George was companion with my brother 
Charlies. Then followed, I think, Dr. Geo. 
M. Steele; Rev. Samuel Tupper; Riv. L R. 
S. Brewster, the greatest orator of them all; 
Rev. O. Scott; Rev. J. L. Hanaford; Rev. 
W.P. Ry; and finally Dr. J. W. Hamil- 
ton, under whose pastorate the old church 
building was sold and the church 
became the Poople’s Church. I cannot 
pass by the name of dear Bro. Tupper 
without expressing the debt of gratitude I 
owe him, who received me, a boy of thirteen 
yeare, into the church. I do not remember 
him as particalarly brilliant or witty, but 
what drew us young people was his intense 
earnestness and love for souls. We believe 
h3 will have many stars in the crown of his 
rej vicing. 

How well I remember, where, early in the 
sixties, the members used to sitin the church. 
Our pew was in the centre row on the left, 
half way up the aisle, No. 54. Next to us on 
our right sat W. H. H. M. Treadwell with 
his family. In front of them sat Bro. Dotus 
E. Poland and family. Then came the Bor- 
rowscales, and the Browns, Bro. Nathan and 
his family, and ‘‘ Uncle Joe.’’ la front of 
us sat Freeman Dyer—‘‘Pa Dyer,’ we 
children used to call him — with his family. 
In front of them sat Thomas Frost and family. 
Then came Bro. Elijah Brigham ard family; 
and in front of them sat the Stoddards. On 
our left was Freeman Smith and family, Al- 
bert Crocker and wife, Bro. E1os Ryder and 
family, ‘‘Uncle’’ Rufus Cook and his 
‘‘Saint,’’ as he used tocall his wife, and 
others. Back of us sat the Griggs’ and after. 
wards David Cole and wife; then came Wm. 
Frost and family. Of course we children re- 
membered those with families easiest. But 
there they were all about us — Hubbard 
Bridgham and family, the Moores, N :wnalls, 
Bradleys, Simpsons, Masons, Douglasses, At- 
woods, Lazells, Schafers, Clines, Shoreys, Col- 
gans, Becklers, Whittiers, with the Warrens, 
Wheelers, Chandlers, Lannings, Cheneys, Jor 
dans, Johnsons, Chenerys, etc., etc., too nu- 





merous to mention; but we children knew and 
loved them all; they were our social life. And 
| what ao glorious company they were! I 
| ask no greater blessing hereafter, when my 
work on earth is done, than to be permitted 
once more with them to join in worship of 
God and of the Lamb. 
| 


Class-Meeting. 
Neither can I remember when I did not 


a small knoll, will be marked by a | well be fared that not afew modern scribes | ttend class-meeting. My first class, where 


stone tower now being built. ‘The 
country is somewhat hilly, but open. 
I went into the headquarters of Gener- 
al Rosecrans, a square brick house 
which stands just behind the station at 
Chickamauga. It was in the residence 
of Mr. James Lee. I met his widow, 
who still lives in the town; she remem- 
bers well the sad scene3, having wit- 
nessed a part of the battle. She was 
obliged to flee Chickamauga later, but 
returned after the battle and rode over 
the field with her husband. D-ad men, 





ever succeeded in dislodging the Con- 
federates from that almost impregna- 
ble stronghold. The front line of the 
Confederates was half-way up the 
mountain, seen to be, when you reach 
it and from above, a qvite large pla- 
teau, but from the villey it seems a per- 
pendicular part of the mountain. It is 
known that to the very top the Con- 
federates were driven, 8nd finally from 
that position down on the other side. 
A Federal officer with a few soldiers, 
during the night, I believe, climbed up 
the steep; and when the morning light 
broke ‘Old Glory ” was flying on the 
very summit. I stood on the spot 
where it was planted, and I could feel 
the commingled thrill of joy and dismay 
which filled the hearts of the country’s 
defenders and her betrayers. I doubt 
if ever was & more impregnable height 
carried by the valor, persistency, and 
patience of any troops in the world 
than this of Lookout Mountain. The 
nearest approach to it that I remember 
was the storming of Magdala by Sir 
Robert Napier. Although the town of 
Magdala was situated on the top ofa 
mountain 10 000 feet above the level of 
the sea, the ascent, except at the last 
moment, was not so steep. And the 
British army faced superatitious Afri- 
can savages, while the Federal troops 
met intelligent, trained and desperate 
Americans. 

The view from Lookout is magnifi- 
cent. As we sa‘ on its brow, sur- 
rounded by the awful stillness, and 
looked at the other purple peaks, and 
followed with our eye as far as possi- 
ble the windings of the yellow Ten- 
nessee, we could but be impressed with 
other memories than those warlike 
ones which have made the place for- 
ever famous. Raskin has made mount- 
ains henceforth whispering-galleries 
of the soul. How small a stern wheel 
steamboat seemed, crawling along the 
river, and how insignificant the rail- 
road train which was creeping out of 
Chattanooga! On the summit of Look- 
out are several farms of considerable 
extent; and though you will scarcely 
believe it, a broad-gage railroad, in de- 
fiance, it would seem, of every law of 
safety, has succeeded in reaching to 
the very tip-top. And then there is 
the magnificent Lookout Inn, which is 
365 feet long, four stories in height, 
and contains 360 sleeping rooms, all of 
which are on the outside. It isa beau- 
tiful hotel, built partly of pink sand- 
stone, and is richly decorated and up- 
holstered; the wainscotting being of 
quarter-sawed oak. It is chiefly a 
winter resort, though open through all 
the year. We climbed down the mount- 
ain side in search of trailing arbutus, 
but succeeded in finding only a few 
closed buds. We descended the mount- 
ain on foot late in the afternoon; for 
the most part along a path through 
the woods up which, perhaps, the 
brave soldiers toiled. The woods were 


she said, lay unburied for eight days in 
long thin lines just as they had fallen. 
Her father’s house was used as a hospi- 
tal after Rosecrans moved his head- 
quarters, and she did what she could 
in caring for the dying and wounded. 


ing fierce and bloody, was a great mis- 
fortune for the Federals. Bragg re- 
treated across this beautiful country, 
closely followed by Rosecrans. The 
three wings of Rosecrans’ army as they 
advanced became widely separated, 
and if it had not been for the inactivity 
of Bragg, might have been annihilated 
one by one. For later, when united, 
they were put to utter rout — except 
the one commanded by Thomas, upon 
whom Bragg made repeated and terri- 
ble attacks in vain. Thomas would not 
budge. This alone saved the Army of 
the Cumberland from complete and 
overwhelming disaster. Hence Thomas 
is called the Rock of Chickamauga. 
Personally, I believe that, in all the es- 
sentials of a great and intrepid com- 
mander, Thomas is the equal of Grant 
or Sherman. 





a hanes | 
‘DISPUTING ABOUT HOLINESS. | 





BISHOP A G HAYGOOD 


HIS is an exercise which does not help 

holiness or the gladiators. It is harm- 
fal to spectators and auditors. An advocate 
of any theory of holiness, making sharp 
cuts at one who does not agree with him, is 
much out of place. A kind of experience 
that does not foster charity and toleration is 
& bad kind. Uncharitable disputations 
about religion disgust sinners and bewilder 
simple-hearted saints. Not a few worthy 
people confound their notion of holiness 
with holiness itself. From this confusion of 
thought the step is very short to the intoler- 
ance which says: ‘If you roject my view 
of holiness you do not believe in holiness, 
and until you accept my view you cannot 
get it.” One such person — perfectly sincere 
he was — when I told him, ‘I cannot accept 
your theory, though I do believe in the doc- 
trine and fact of holiness,’ asked me with 
much emotion: ‘D> you, then, believe tha: 
Iam a liar?”’ 

There is another blunder as bad. A cannot 
acc>pt B's notion of holiness; he makes the 
mistake of supposing he must have a formt- 
lated theory of it; he does not find one ready 
made that suits him; he cannot make one; 
be rejects B’s, and if he does not watch he 
will presently say: ‘*I do not believe in 
holiness.’”” Whereas, if he believes in the 
Christian religion, he does believe in holi- 
ness. 

To accept any particular definition of 
holiness is a very diffsrent thing from believ- 
ing in holiness itself. A and B are both of 
them in an attitude full of spiritual peril. 
B identifies his notion of holiness with 
holiness; and, of course, to his thinking, A 
cannot be holy unless he agrees with his 
thinking. Then B is conceited and intolerant, 
and he cannot help it. A confounds B's 
notion of holiness with holiness; he cannot 
accept B’s theory, and he rejects the doctrine. 
Of course, he does not seek an experience he 
believes to be unattainable. 

In some sections there is coming in an 





This battle of Chickamauga, beside be- | 


and doctors make void the G»spel by cover- 
ing up our Lord's 
special notions of the ‘philosophy ’’ of His 
teachings. 

We are bound to believe what Jesus teaches 
concerning religion; we are not bound to ac- 
capt any man’s theory of our Lord's teach- 
ing as identical with it. His children are 
‘“‘ free.”” May I be pormitted to suggest that 
the time bas about come for all who set up to 
be Christian teachers—no matter what 
their notions about holiness may be — tocon- 
sider more carefully what Jesus Christ says 
about experimental religion and less constant 
ly what good John Wesley says. Method- 
ists have not failed in honoring Wesley, nor 
have they failed to honor his teaching. What 
contributions this great man made to the 
discussion of holiness has been, by all Meth- 
odists, closely studied and treated with rev- 
erential respect. But Wesley was ofttimes 
sorely perplexed when seeking fi: words for 
| the definition of religious exp2rience and of 
the spiritual life-processes that enter into it. 
He ever cautioned his followers not to be 
‘*too precise’’ in such discussions. For the 
reasons doubtless: 1. Mere words are inade- 
quate for expressing infixite ideas. 2 Men, 
attempting precise definitions of religious 
states and processes, inevitably bring into 
their words their own conceits and their own 
limitations. John Wesley’s words settle 
nothing; he did not mean that they should; 
he was only trying to help the people to un- 
derstand the words of Jesus Christ. It would 
grieve him now to know that any man offered 
his word as a final ‘‘ proof-text.’’ I believe 
it would. be well to study and quote Him 
more; men less. 

‘* Are we groaning after it?’ This, per 
haps,is the most important thing. — Ohris- 
| tia» Advocate (N sshville). 








CHURCH STREET CHURCH. 
Reminiscences. 


REV C I MILLS, A. M 


*“ Old Chureh! thy wal’s have echoed to the tread 
Of many now among t' e Illustrious dead; 
And many more have left this sacred spot 
For what they deemed a more convenient lot. 


East, West, North, South, wherever fortune 
smiled, 7 

Or cour try home with purer air beguiled, 

Thither they went, but carried with them there 

A more than common love fur mem’ ers here.”’ 


she has been inflzential for good to hu- 
man lives, and her greatest glory is that she 
bas been the birthplace of immortal souls, 
then we believe that Church St. Church 
stands well up in the ranks, and is worthy of 
being mentioned alongside of Bennet S8t., 
Bromfield St., Father Taylor's Bethel, or any 
other of the great lights of Methodism in or 
around Boston of the past or of the present 
generation. Thousands have been converted 
at her altar, and all these believe she is the 
most sacred spot on God’s footstool, even if 
her walls have been turned into a Jewish syn- 
agogue. We confess we were disappointed 
last spring when, in the New England Con- 
ference number of Zion’s HERALD, 80 much 
was said of the other older churches of Bos- 
ton and so little of her. 

Being a Church Street boy, and connected 
with her all my life till entering the ministry, 
I would like to show my love and reverence 
by relating jist a few of the many things I 
can remember of her history. The first con- 
nection of our family with Church St. was in 
the forties. My parents, Bailey T. Mills and 
wife, Harriet A. (Bacon) Mills, were married 
just fifty years ago, Oct. 22, 1843, in Bennet 
St. Church, by the pastor, Rev. Mark Traf- 
ton, D. D. Moving, shortly after, ‘‘ up 
South Eaod,” they attended Church St. In 
1851 they moved to Medford, where Father 
A.D. Merrill was pastor. He had previously 
been pastor of Church St., and being ac 
quainted with them, induced them to join the 
church. When they returned to Boston the 
year following, they took their letters and 
joined Church 8t., where they remained 





teachings with their | 


F the great honor of any church is that | 


| my mother used to take me when I was very 
| small, was at the residence of Sister Pollocks 
on Fayette St., where she lived with Sister 
Sally Bassett. Although it was what is 
called an ‘‘old folks’ class,’’ yet I was called 
on to give my te“mony the same as the 
others. My next class was held in the church 
building. Every room in the church held a 
class on ‘class-meeting nigut.”’ Ours was 
upstairs, a little room in the northeast corner; 
but it was never cold there — we used to have 
some of the ‘“‘warmest’’ meetings I ever 
enjoyed in my life. John Moore was our 
first leader, and a better one there never 
lived; afterwards John G. Schafer took his 
| place. There I used to hear the voices in 
| testimony of R. Wooderd, ‘‘ Mother’’ Whit 
tier,Sister Ellen Herrick,old S ster Hendricks, 
| and a host of others, many of whom have 
| returned into heaven. My last leader was 
| Bro. Chandler. What good times we used to 
| have! The influence abides yet. 





Sunday-School. 


My first connection with the Sabbath-school 
was, of course, in the infant class, which was 
held in the little room on the left of the 
entrance. Sister Almira Stoddard was my 
teacher there. We children loved her so, and 
she was such a good teacher, that she has 
always been my ideal of an infant class 
Sabbath school teacher. I was a proud boy 
when I was considered qualified to enter the 
iarge school. Bro. Borrowscale, I think, 
was then superintendent. I well remember 
his portly form and pleasant, ruddy face. 
Soon after my father was chosen superintend- 
ent, with David S. Simpson as assistant 
They kept their places for many years until 
Bro. Simpson moved to Newtonville, and then 
Wm. Rumery took his place. The school 
flourished and became one of the largest of 
the Methodist Sunday-schools in the city. In 
the six ‘ies there were ovar 30 classes in the 
school and all full, It will be impossible, of 
course, to mention all the teachers, bat I 
would like to speak of afew. C.C. Wilson 
had a large class of young ladies in the 
further lef; hand corner; Elisha Atwood had 
a large class in the other corner; ‘“‘ Uncle”’ 
Joe Brown in front of the altar; Sister 
Brewster had a large c'ass, as did also Dr. 
| Anna Monroe, of precious memory; and W. 
| F Edmonds, J. E Wheeler, Bro. Morse, J. 
| A. Walker, A. Woods, now a member of the 
| New England Conference, J .hn S weetzer, Ed. 
W. Crawford and many others, ali good, 
faithful teachers. My firs: teacher was 
Albert Crocker, who soon after moved to 
Hyannis; and J G. Schafer took his plac2. 
Bro Schafer did not continus long, for he 
was soon chosen librarian, where he chose me 
ai his second assistant. Ed. W. Coleman 
was his first assistant, and afterwards Fred. 
Lawz-ll. 1 went into that class, however, as 
often as possible, as the boys were my play- 
mates and of about my own age, and I 
remember of their having had as teachers 
Rev. Jubn G. Kingsley, Wm. Bowser, and 
others. My father was superintendent of the 
school for more than twenty years, and con- 
tinuously, with the exception of a few years, 
when Bro. Moore, and afterwards Bro. B :t- 
trick, held the position. He held the position 
when, during the pastorate of Dr. Hamilton, 
he moved to Medford. My relation to J. G. 
Schafer was of the most intimate character. 
He was my class-leader, Sunday-school 
teacher, head librarian, etc., and 1 want here- 
by to acknowledge the great obligation I am 
under to him for the help be was tome. He 
was my teacher in church work, and I have 
always considered myself fortunate in having 
had such a thorougn and progressive instruct- 
or. I always found him an earnest, faithful 
Christian gentleman. 





Prayer-Meetings. 


The prayer-meetings of old Church Street 
were always remarkable for their spirituality 
and power. I have never enjoyed any better 
since. The young men used to meet for 
prayer and consecration in the library room, 
on the right of the vestibule, about an hour 
before the public meeting in the large room, 
and at the tap of the bell the door would be 
opened and they would file into the large 











room, two and two, about thirty or forty of 
them, up the aisle to the right of the altar, 
to what was called the ‘‘ young men’s cor- 
ner;”’ there they were full of the Spirit and 
shout and song, ready at the earliest oppor- 
tunity to take part in the meeting. Up in the 
large altar sat the offi ial members around 
the pastor, like a body guard. They usually 
occupied the same seats. On one side of the 
desk sat the pastor, on the other was Uacle 

Joe Brown, who in his testimony always gave 

emphasis to the honor due to Jesus. On the 

left of the pastor, facing him, sat Pa Dyer 

and Uncle Elisha Atwood. It seems as if I 

could see thom now sitting there, leaning 

back in their seats with their eyes closed, 
singing ‘‘Northfield’’ or ‘‘ Exhortation,” 
their favorite hymns. No more do they now 

have to sing, ‘‘Oa Jordan’s stormy banks I 

stand, and cast a wishful eye to Canaan’s fair 

aud bappy land where my possessions lie ’’ — 
for they, with hosts of others who used to sit 
within that altar and in the audience, have 
entered that place where ‘‘ shines one eternal 
day; there God the Son forever reigns, and 
scatters night away.’’ In front of the altar, 
& little to the left, facing it on the front seat, 
sat Pa Cheney; and on thefront seat of the 
young men’s row, with his back to the wall 
and facing the audience, sat Bro. Wheeler, 
full of “‘Amen!”’’ (What rule we children 
used in applying the titles of ‘‘ Uncle,” “ Pa”’ 
and ‘Brother,”” I don’t know, but we ap- 
plied them to the d fferent parties and always 
used them with love and reverence.) The 
room was always crowded, and no Sabbath 
evening passed without the audience rising 
and singing, afier an invitation given for 
sinners to come to the altar, ‘‘Come, ye Sin- 
ners, Poor and Needy,”’ or ‘* Come, Sinners, 
to the Gospel Feast,’’ or ‘‘Sinners, Turn, 

Why willye Die?"’ At the close of a season 

of prayer, all would rise and j>in in singing 

‘*Lenox’’— ‘Arise, my Soul, Arise.” 

Seldom a Sabbath evening passed that the 

altar rail and the front seats were not 

crowded with seekers. Hundreds and thou- 
sands of persons were converted there. It 
was there also the Lord blessed me. 

“We turn from thee, dear altar, with sad heart. 
Iu sweet communion oft we've shared a part. 
And were it not that all, in every place, 

Can find the Master when they seek His face, 
We could not b-ar to turn from thee away, 


Where, with the Master, we have longed to 
stay.’’ 


Santa Fe, New Mezico. 





ROYALTY, LIBERTY, EDUCATION. 


REV SAMUEL L. BEILER, PH D 


HREE words of largeimport; three 
prime factors in our modern civ- 
ilization. Their relation has not al- 
ways been clear, much less consistent. 
They ought to be one; they have often 
been three, and antagonistic. True, 
royalty has sometimes fought for lib- 
erty, as against the papacy, and has 
sometimes manuwmitted serfs and slaves; 
it has, moreover, founded great insti- 
tutions of learning. But today the 


crowned heads are not walking vigor- | 


ously in these highways. 
We have jast had in Washington 
A Representative of Royalty. 


The Infanta has been the na‘ion's 
guest. She has pleased with her 
smiles and graces, her diamonds and 
dresses. She has seemed delighted 
with the flowers and /étes that have 
been lavished upon her; as well as 
with our capital city, its avenues, 
buildings and great collections. 
Crowds have waited for her face; 
have watched her very footsteps. 
More thau one gray-headed ‘ dominie”’ 
has said, with satisfied air, ‘*‘ Mine eyes 
have seen’ royalty. But the question 
will arise, ‘' Is all this a fair picture of 
royalty?” There is no hint of a 
thought or word about the liberty for 
which America stands —no visit to 
our public schools or higher institu- 
tions of learning. Is it because roya!- 
ty has no interest in these things, or 
they might be offensive to one who 
ought to have the interest of humanity 
at heart? Whether 80, or not, liberty 
and education are not dead in the na- 
tion's capital. 

The Presbyterian Assembly is here, 

A Gathering of God’s Royalty, 
many of the mem»ers wearing a crown 
of glory, miny deserving laurel 
wreaths that should be immortal. 
Great interests, reformatory, educa- 
tional, missionary and ecclesiastical, 
claim their attention. But one ques- 
tion overshadows all others. It was 
much as Walter Scott tells us in ** The 
Lady of the Lake,” when the rumors 
of war were abroad and the flaming 
torch had been carried o’er hill and 
dell to rally the clans in Lanwick 
Mead. The royal soul who is the oc- 
casion of all this excitement has vent- 
ured into their midst, not on mischief 
bent, but, as he claims, in search of 
the fair maid of truth. But the lead- 
ers of the clans, the old Scotch blood 
yet leaping in their veins, are not 
convinced that Dr. Briggs is not an 
enemy. They have challenged him to 
battle, to prove by victory or defeat 
whether he is right or wrong. It is a 
hard way to settle such a question, 
yet error has often been thus con- 
founded, and truth sometimes been 
vindicated. The outcome is not hard 
to predict. Many agree with a com- 
missioner who said, ‘*‘ We want to get 
our feet on his heresy and crush it for- 
ever, and let Dr. Briggs off as easy 
as possible.” There is, however, a 
strong party of aggressive men who 
do not regard his positions as heresy, 
and feel that this is a fight for liberty 
—liberty for scholarship within the 
church to accept facts found, and to 
teach according to the facts, whether 
they be in nature, ecclesiastical his- 
tory, or the Bible. Some of these do 
not accept what D:. Briggs claims to 
be facts, and hence do not accept his 
teaching, but would give the widest 
possible liberty to honest investigators. 
The teachiag of the courageous Doc- 
tor will be condemned; but the Pro- 
fessor will g® on with his work in 
Union Theological Seminary. 

A speaker at a large Epworth League 
convention now being held in Metro- 
plitan Church, rejoiced that ‘* Meth- 
odism is at peace, has no great trial in 
progress, and no uneasiness about her 
creed.’’ But we should not boast too 
loud, lest, sooner than we think, we 
have to meet this question in our own 
borders. It is in the air. Like the 
Karma of the Buddhists, it is sure to 
alight somewhere. and take to itself 





substance andform. It behooves us to 
be ready to meet it, not simply with 
majority votes, but with ripest schol- 
arship. We must have specialists in 
this line of Biblical criticism who can 
speak from an evangelical standpoint, 
as well as from a full knowledge of the 
facts. This means education and edu- 
cational facilities of the highest type. 
The schools make and unmake the 
faiths of nations. They sharpened 
the skeptical ‘“‘ wits of Edinburgh,” 
and trained the atheistic encyclopedists 
of France, and drilled the rationalistic 
leaders of Germany. But they also 
gave the world Paul and Chrysostom, 
Melancthon and Arminius, Edwards 
and Wesley, with all the champions 
and influences of their times that under 
God have made Christian truth tri- 
umphant. 

S$) while royalty is being /éted and 
feasted, and while our great sister 
church is trying to settle the question 
of orthodoxy vs. liberty, Methodism is 
laying the foundations of 

A Great American University 

in this city, which is itself a university 
with such collections as no one institu- 
tion can boast, and such a list of spe- 
cialists as can nowhere else in this land 
be gathered. The trustees have just 
met. Their preliminary steps may 
have seemed slow because wisely and 
cautiously taken, but substantial prog- 
ress is being made. Besides real estate 
in hand that is estimated at $500 000 
there are pledges that aggregate $280,- 
000. Other gifts and givers are coming 
in sight, and ere long we hope the 
dream of a century will rise in stone, 
and an incandescently Christian and 
distinctively American University be 
leading the investigations and thought 
of Methodism. 


Washington, D. C. 





THE WILEY HOSPITAL. 


MISS MABEL HARTFORD 


ARCH 23 was a day long looked 

forward to by Ku Cheng peo- 

ple. On this day Wiley Hospital was 
opened. 

Two years and a half ago, D:. Greg- 
ory came to Ku Cheng to live, and 
opened clinics at the chapel in the city. 
Of course many of the patients who 
came to him could only be treated in a 
hospital, so he was obliged to tell them 
to wait until the hospital was opened. 
He hoped that would be the next year, 
but the estimate was not granted that 
fall, soover a year passed away with- 
out even a hospital being begun. One 
year ago last winter the money was} 
granted, and in February Dr. Sites| 
came to Ku Cheng and helped Dr. Greg- 
ory draw up the plans, and the work 
of construction was begun at once. 

As soon as building was commenced 
the news spread all over the surround- 
ing country, and the people supposed 
they could very soon receive treat- 
ment in the hozpital. But such a large 
building in China requires time, and a 
year was spent in spite of the utmost 
efforts of those in charge of the build- 
ing. At last the long-looked-for day 
arrived, and the Wiley Hospital was 
ready for use. 

This hospital is built on the hiil in 
the same compound with the residences 
of the Parent Board missionaries. It 
is all that could be desired as a refuge 
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for the sick; high, dry, with plenty of 
pure air and beautiful views from all 
the wiadows, even living in such a place 
ought to restore to health. The rooms 
are high, light and well-ventilated, and 
there is a fine veranda, where the patients 
can enjoy the sunshine. ‘The hospital 
will accommodate forty-five patients, 
and has an entirely separate part for 
women. The chapel and dispensary 
are in a separate building. There 
are to be eight students. There is a 
regular preacher, and a deaconess for 
the women will be appointed. Rey. 
and Mrs. Wilcox and Mrs. Gregory 
will assist Dr Gregory in giving in- 
struc ion to the stu lents. 

As Dr. Sites assisted in planning the 
building, it was fitting that he should 
assist in the dedication of the same. 
Fortunately he could be present, and 
made the address. The rain poured 
down, so there was not the crowd 
which there would otherwise have 
been; still there were a good number 
present, several of our preachers from 
distant stations showing their intevest 
in the work by coming in. Several 
literary men were present and seemed 
much pleased with this effort to help 
the Chinese people. Dr. Sites’ address 
was full of interesting facts in the 
history of Ku Cheng Mission and of 
prophecies in regari to the great good 
to be accomplished by the hospital. 

At the close of the exercises Dr. 
Gregory made a plea for the hospital, 
asking those present to tell all the peo- 
ple who had money that the hospital 
ought to havea fund to endow some 
beds for those who needed treatment, 
but were too poor tocome. I wish to 
repeat his plea. Are there not some 
friends who read these words who will 
endow a bed in this new Wiley Hos- 
pital? I am sure there are some friends 
of our beloved Bishop Wiley, who so 
loved the Chinese people, who for his 
sake will give $25 to endow a bed for 
one year. There is surely no better 
way of saving souls than by teaching 
those who come to our hospitals for 
treatment. You help relieve their suf- 
fering bodies, and thus make their 
hearts tender to receive the help which 
you offer their sin-sick souls. They are 
away from their heathen relatives and 
completely under your influence. I 
earnestly pray that some friends will 
send help. If you cannot send enough 
to endow a bed, any sum will be wel- 
come. Contributions sent to Dr. S. L. 
Baldwin, 150 Fifth Ave, New York, 
will be forwarded to Dr. Gregory at 
Ku Cheng, and will be used in helping 
the poor who come for treatment to 
Wiley Hospital. 


Ku Cheng, China. 
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Our Book Gable. 


4 HIisTORY OF 
iwo vols. 


rice, $10, 


THE ENGLISH PEo- 
New York: Harper & 


t be said that this famous history 
giish people is, in many respects, 
st expression of their racial charac- 
tbat has ever been written; and that 
edition, which carries out a cher- 
, of the late historian by interpreting 
with pictures, is really a large ad- 
‘ue value of the work. The edition 
y Mrs. J. R. Green and Miss Kate 
Concerning the illustrations it is 
e preface: — 
i say but a few words as tothe 
r and sources of the illustrations 
s. Ina book whose pages ove: flow 
abounding fullness and variety of 
‘e, where place has been found ‘for 
ttle heeded in common history — 
‘ the missionary, the poet, the 
) merchant or the philosopher,’ as 
‘he laborer, the wandering beggar, 
san—no narrow limit can be set to 
{ illustrations. The selection, there- 
ways been determined by a desire 
ontemporary view of men and 
r than by canons of art.’’ 
as of household implements, ves- 
foreign and domestic ornaments, 
n, building, metal-work, illumi- 
snuscripts, are freely and ac- 
n, which make more vivid the 
tures of Mr. Green. 
manuscripts fail, their place is 
ecimens of early printing, the 
tamental title-pages of the six- 
seventeenth century tracts, the 
1 adorn the corners of maps, or 
f beautiful engravings of the 
ith century. Satirical prints, 
yod-cuts or engravings of broad 
ular ballads, common playing 
lesmens advertisements, have 
.3 freely as the more ‘artistic’ 
th as giving a lively sense of the 
common people towards art 
nd as occasionally possessing 
uncouthness much historical 


le toexpress in a word the 

pe of the interpretative illustra 

sre presented in this volume, they 

, so varied, so minute, and so 

)Lored lithographs themselves, 

gautiful pieces of work as can 

ie, are indications of the pains- 

ud thorough work of the editor, 

ie make excusable the issuing | 

ym of this great History. An 

of these reproduced illumina- 

s {he most curious reflections, as by 

f of artis clearly seen. Take, 

the lithograph of St. John the 

‘h is ** from the ‘ Lindisfarne ’ 
Gospel-book (MS. Cotton Nero 

\ish Museum). This book, once the 

f the cathedral church of Durham, 

t extant specimen of early English 
stion. .. . These paintings consist of 
rate designs in spiral and interlaced 
rthe Ir.sh manner, and figures of 
The figures are curious as 
the beginnings of a native English 
srt, founded on late Roman or 
models, but marked by a 
and boldness of treatment 

W fr the tirst give it a distinct char- 
2 Now this figure of the 
» shows how absolutely un- 
f was the artistic English 
snth and eighth centuries, 
perhaps the best art was 
nonk (Athelwold), who 
nop of the see of Lindis- 


| 


work aft 


a 
sngelists. 
Tatue i antineg 


wo.”” 


the specific reason given for 

tion, we may be pardoned if we 
tragraph from the History itself, in 
here emphas.ze the opinion which 
ng been beld by able and competent 
sin regard to Mr. Green’s work as a 
rian; his learning, style, thoroughness, 
acy, and mental attitude, untrammeled 
prejudices or methods of any school. 


ienry’s chief anxiety, indeed, was lest in 
itourst against heresy the interest of tae 
Learning should suiferbarm. This was 
sbly suown in the protection he ex- 
1 to one who was destined to eclipse 
the fame of Colet as a popular preacher. 
Latimer was the son of a Leicester- 
eoman, whose armor the boy had 
{ on ere he set out to meet the Cornish 
ts at Blackheath field. He has him- 
scribed the soldierly training of his 
My father was delighted to teach me 
twith the bow. He taught me how 
, how to lay my body to the bow, not 
with strens th of arm as other nations 
(with the strength of the body.’ At 
o he was at Cambridge, flinging him- 
the New Learning which was win- 
s way there with a aeal which at last 
is physical strength. The ardor of 
al ¢fforts left its mark on him in ail- 
sud enfeebled heaith, from which, 
as he was, his frame never wholly 
uf. But he was destined to be 
tas a scholar, but as a preacher. 
ray good sense of the man shook cff 
uly of the schools as well as the 
of the theologian in his addresses 
pulpit. He had littl turn for 
1, and in the religious changes of 
tind him constantly lagging behind 
riefurmers. But he had the moral 
s of a Jewish prophet, and his de- 
sof wrong had a prophetic direct- 
re. * Have pity on your soul,’ he 
ry, ‘and think that the day is 
{ wuen you sdall give an account 
, audof the blood that hath been 

r sword.’ ”’ 


dition should be entrusted to 
ishers, is suggestive of the su 

he House which brings it out — 
|-known firm of the Harpers. 


10KS IN Boston. Five Years’ 
Kstimates. By M. C. Ayres, 
sustou Daily Advertiser. With 
m by Rev. W. J. Tacker, 
Geo. H. Ellis. Price, 50 


f a daily journal in a great city 

1 contact with his fellow-men 

| complete disillusion concern- 

sto honor and to fame. From 

f vantage’’ as an editor he 
creat stream of human life and 
cicg past him, and the sources 

, spoken, written or printed, 
resistless tide, roll in upon him, 

0 thorough and many-sided 

s lives and their motives for him 
ipon pedestals when they have 
such distinction. When, there- 
hor of a volume like this can pay 
g tribute to one whom the world 

{ ioved, we are not on'y bound 
s estimate as a just one, Dut it in- 
pleasure to have our own judg- 
irmed by one so thoroughly com 
ecide. While the exigencies of 
ompel the writing of much that 
’ aon 1 the line of formal duty, it is 
a “ anddelightfal to take this volume 


hen with the knowledge that the author 
ee ““° Warm personal friend of the Bishop; 
‘ mains Was privileged to pass beyond the 
4 ~ Vestibule of his nature into the inner 


“OUrt not accessible to the world at large. 


4 Barn editorials, then, are far more than 
: echoes: ‘yY ©Xpression of opinions easily re- 
' The “in the press and in men’s mouths. 
: ? possess the advantage of the loving 





ae of sincere friendship, presented 
3 po “rary style full of grace, el quence and 
a ee nestness. They have, too, the added 
site uy « having been written under the in- 

ae of the life of the subject as it was 

Pe before the whole world from day to 

= ‘so under the pressure of a fresh 
Verwhelming grief at the death of a 





dearly loved friend and one whose loss was a 
common sorrow to thousands. 

It is a striking commentary on the many- 
sidedness of Bishop Brooks’ nature, cf the 
profound sincerity of the man and his power 


to impress others with it, that the editorial | 


estimates of him should be so singularly 
uniform and so generally acceptable to the 
people without distinction of sect. Mr. Ayres 
has reflected this sentiment in the articles 
here reproduced. Few volumes on any topic 
of public interest will be found more epjoy- 
able than this little collection, both from the 
vigor and purity of its style and from the 
keenly analytical and at the same time sym- 
pathetic estimate of one who, like Bishop 
Brooks, occupied so large a place in public 
esteem. In the article entitled ‘ Phillips 
Brooks’ Power,’ Mr. Ayres says with fine 
effect : — 


‘*Few great preachers have ever so baffled 
the critics as has Phillips Brooks. Beecher 
was... a@trained and skilled elocutionist. 
- - » He was almost supremely elcquent in 
the ccmmon acceptation of the term. Spur- 
geon has the quality which manuals f rhetoric 
call‘nervousness.’... Talmage is dramatic. 
Moody is vividly colloquial. Joseph Parker, 
of London, is epigrammatic. Canon Farrar 
illustrates his themes with historical pictures 
thrown life-size upon the screen from the 
stereopticon of his imagination. Prof. Swing, 
of Chicago, is @ prose poet... . Phillips 
Brooks is an ‘evangelical’ preacher in the 
true sense of that often perverted term. 
From text to peroration one of Phillips 
Brooks’ sermons is crowded with the spiritual 
food that men are hungering for, whether 
they Know it or not. ... The whole man, 


physical, mental, moral and _ spiritual, 
preaches.”’ 
Then, again, in the editorial entitled, 


‘*Phillips Brooks’ Sermon,’’ what could be 
nobler than this? — 

‘* Then, as the culminating message, came 
the doctrine which constitutes the central sun 
of Phillips Brooks’ preaching, of which he 
never tires, of which his hearers never tire, of 
which we may be rcjoicingly sure, the larger 
ministry upon which he is abont to enter will 
tever tire—the doctrine that Christianity, 
in its heart of hearts, is not a creed, not a 
ceremony, not a law, but is a person, is the 
living, loving, present person who was born 
in Bethlehem, died on Calvary, and is never 
very far from every one of us.”’ 


And this from ** Bishop Brooks’ Consecra- 
tion:’’ — 

‘*He has made religion seem a privilege, 
and daily communion with divine nature a 
possibility. He has helped us to believe in 
better things than we had known before. He 
has touched hidden and unsuspected springs 
of high ambition.” 

What could be more vivid in its character- 
ization than this from ‘* The Great Grief :’’-— 

‘* The whole man — body, brain and soul — 
was eloquent. Words, thoughts, emotions, 
tones, the towering and electrifying physical 
presence, the great, deep-set, flashing eyes, 
the moral majesty back of everything — it 
was the combination of all these things that 
made up the sum of the elk quence that 
stirred and swayed vast audiences.” 

The delight in reading these chaste pages 
is so great that we are hurried on and 
resist the temptation to quote whole pages of 
the choicest thoughts. 

The limitations of a daily paper, with the 
constant pressure upon its columnas, make 
these tributes something different from the 
leisurely estimates of the average writer. This 
is not a vast acreage; it is rather a choice 
garden-plot brought to the highest degree of 
cultivation and made an exquisite pleasure to 
the senses. It is the fine vintage of years of 
careful toil and preparation. One can take 
this humble volume and read and re-read with 
prcfit and delight these brief articles struck c ff 
in the heat of daily toil, yet as finished and pol- 
ished as if the author had little else todo than 
this one undertaking. One realizes here, too, 
the power of condensation to which a skilled 
editor attains—a gift not so common in 
these days cf effusive writing as to be passed 
over without recognition. 

It is a distinct gain to public morality when 
the editor of a great paper can feel at liberty 
to present to his readers such calm, judicial 
end tender estimates of this noble preacher, 
yet palpitant with his very life, involving as 
it does incidentally the public endorsement of 
the grand and central truths of evangelical 
faith. These are green islands in the swirling 
tide of daily affairs, and it speaks well for 
any community that they are the actual con- 
comitants of success in the |. fe of a great city 
journal. In wisely rescuing these children 
cf his brain from the fate incidental to news- 
paper literature, Mr. Ayres has compelled us 
to reccgnize their superior value over the 
usual ephemeral productions cf the daily 
press. 

The introduction by Prof. Tucker, and the 
sketch of Helen Keller's relations with Bishop 
Brooks, give an additional and welcome in- 
terest to the volume. 


A WINTER IN NortH CuINA. By Rev. T. 
M. Morris. Fieming H. Revell Uo.: New 
York. 


Two Englishmen, both clergymen, jour 
neyed to China for the purpose of observing 
and studying its people and their habits and 
customs. Oneof them has written an account 
cf their journey, with a lucidity and fresh- 
pess that make his record very entertainirg. 
Of course they observed carefully the religious 
condition .f the Chinese and their needs, as 
well as the various mission enterprises. Of 
the Methodist Mission at Peking he speaks 
gratifyingiy, and says: ‘‘ This mission is 
conducted under the superintendence cf Rev. 
H. H. Lowry, an able and energetic man.”’ 
They were prcfoundly impressed with the 
prevalence of the opium habit, as every 
traveler in China is. The volume is an al- 
together instructive one. 


AN EDELWEISS OF THE SIERRAS, GOLDEN 
Rov, AND OTHER TALES. By Mrs. Burton 
Harrisun. Harper & Bros.: New York, 
Mrs. Harrison has a style and methcd of her 

own in writing a story. Sheis very much indi- 
vidualized in a literary sense. These ha!f-dozen 
stories are characterized by a simplicity and 
homelizess which old-fashioned lcve-stories 
have, and win the reader in that way. Court- 
ship, marriage, and love are almost always 
her themes, enlivened by a spirit cf humor 
and made more attractive by color. For the 
coming summer months this volume, will 
prove convenient. 


GABRIEL'S VINEYARD Sones. Arranged 
by Charles H. Gabriel ( Louisville, Ky.: 
Guide Printirg and Publishing Co. Priee, 
30 cents.) A new book of songs, with masic 
arranged for Sunday-schools, praise-meetings, 
home circle, and all occasions of charch 
service. Mr. Gabriel is well known as a 
musical writer. —— MEANS AND Ways. By 
T. D. Roberts ( Boston: James H. Earle. 
Price, 50 cents.) Mr. Roberts here mingles a 
personal sketch of himself with one of the 
Massachusetts Industrial Temporary Home 
with which he is identified. —— Tus Nation- 
au Hymn-Boox. Edited by Robert Ellis 
Thompson, S.T. D. (Philadelphia: John D. 
Wattles. Price, 60 cents.) Dr. Thompson, 
who has arranged a volume of hymns which 
are common tothe hymnaries of the Baptists, 
Congregationalists, Episcopalians, Lutherans, 
Methodists, Presbyterians, and Reformed 
churches, has thereby provided a book which 
will prove serviceable in union meetings. 
There are marginal references beside each 
hymn, showing by what denominations it is 
used. ——A ‘TIFF WITH THE TIFFINS. By 
Frances Isabel Currie. (New York: Hunt & 
Eaton. Price, 50 cents.) By this t fa little 
girl becomes wiser, and has a new world 





opened to her. A pleasant little story. —— 


Dairy Heir. Spurgeon. Compiled by E. 
F. W. (Baltimore: R. H. Woodward & Co ) 
The compiler has shown good taste in short 
selections made from the late great English 
preacher. —- Tue Meruopist Year Boox 
FOR 1893, Edited by Rev. A. B. Sanford, M. 
A. (New York: Hunt & Eaton.) Methodists 
looking fora good year-book would better 
take this before any other because, aside from 
other considerations, it gives much infurma- 
tion about the denomination. ——- We huve 
receive’, in paper covers, Besr Hvun- 
DRED Wokks FoR Pastor's Lipgary, by 
Rev. De Loss M. Tompkins, A. M., and 
Love in WratH, by Arthur T. Pierson. The 
latter is published by the Baker & Taylor 
Co., 740 Broadway, N. Y. ——Sr. Nicuo.as. 
Conducted by Mary Mapes Dodge. Intwo 
parts. (The Century Co.: New York.) St. 
Nicholas bound is indeed one of the most at- 
tractive books, we believe, that can be given 
&@ young person, there is such a variety of 
articles, and the illustrations are so fine. It 
is nicely bound in red and gilt. —— Tue 
CHARMS AND SECREIS oF Goop ConveRsa- 
TION. By Theodore E. Schmauk. (New 
York: John B. Alden.) A very well-written 
and cultivated essay, which it will repay one 
to read carefully.— Ovurpoors is the title 
of a refreshing little book which it is a pleas- 
ure to read. The covers are in ten water. 
colors, and inside are articles on ‘* Lawn Ten- 
nis,” by F, A. Kellogg; ‘* Yachting.’ by 
George A. Stewart, successor to Edwin Bur. 
gess; ‘* Cycling,’”’ by Julian Hawthorne; 
‘* Football,” by Walter Camp; ‘ Baseball,” 
by J.C. Morse; ‘“‘ Horsemanship,”’ by H. C. 
Merwin; ‘* Rowing,” by Benjamin Garno; 
‘Canoeing,’ by C. Bowyer Vaux; a collec- 
tion of authoritative articles on healthful out- 
door pleasures, illustrated by Copeland, 
Beals, Gallagher, Young and Shute. This 
book, published by the Pope Mfg. Co. of 
Boston, for the benefit of the Columbia bicy- 
cle, contains articles without any advertising 
in them. Sent by mail to anybody for five 
two-cent stamps. 





Magazines and Periodicals. 


The May Sani arian is the bearer of much 
sanitary and bygienic information. ‘ The Cro- 
ton Valley Watershed and its Sponsors ;’’ 
‘*Some Sanitary Attractions of Brooklyn ;’’ 
** Daylight in the Dwelling- House; ”’ ** Sanita- 
ry Advantages of South Carolina,’’ are the 
piincipal papers. (The American News Co.: 
New York.) —— The June Chautauguan keeps 
abreast of its high reputation. In the first 
department we could mention particularly 
‘*The Modera Maid of Athens and Her 
Brothers of Today,’’ by Prot. W. E. Waters, 
and “ Electricity at the World’s Fair,’’ by 
William Inglehart; in the second, ‘‘ Dema- 
gogues,’” by George Alfred Townsend, and 
‘* The Salvation Army asa Social Reformer,”’ 
by George Ethelbert Walsh; in the third, 
‘* Silk Culture in the United States,”” by Amy 
Ferris, and ‘‘ Southern Women at Work,”’ by 
Olive Ruth Jefferson. The editorial, C, L. 8. 
C., and library departments are also well 
filled. (Dr. Theodore L. Flood, Editor: 
Meadville, Pa.) —— Popular Science Monthly 
for the current month has a large variety of 
interesting papers: ‘‘ Irrigation in the Arid 
States,” by Charles H. Shinn, is a practical 
paper. ‘*The Ceremonial Use of Tobacco,”’ 
by John Hawkins, is a curious article of de- 
scription. ‘Ethnology of the Yuruks,’’ by 
A.T. M. d’Andria, is one from which so- 
called civilized people can learn something 
necessary forthem to learn. ‘*‘ Why Grow 
Old?’’ by Dr. N. E. Yorke Davies, is an 
able paper in which he tells how not to grow 
old and how that death from any other cause 
than old age is an accident. ‘* The Bay of 
Fandy Tides and Marshes,’ by Frank H. 
Eaton, is a cool topic for recreative summer 
reading. But these are only a part of the 
«xcellent articles which fill this fine monthly. 
( New York: D. Appleton & Co.) —— The 
Globe Quarterly Review for May to August 
is a good number. In ** Pablicand Parochial 
Schools,’’ the editor thinks this agitation is a 
tempest in a teapot. ‘The Fate of Irish 
Leaders,’’ by J. G. Hely, is a paper for Irish- 
men to read and ponder over. ‘‘ Huxley on 
Controverted Questions,’ by Thos. Whalen, 
is a fair and caustic criticism of the English 
agnostic. ‘‘ Girolamo Savonarola,’’ by Mil- 
dred Webb, is an appreciative study of the 
great and pious reformer. (The Globe Review : 
716 Title and Trust Building, Chicago, Il! ) 
—— Our Little Men and Women for Juneis full 
of pictures and reading to please this important 
and particular class of readers. (D. Lothrop 
Co.: Boston.) —— The New England Mag azine 
for Mey is a superb number. The finely- 
illustrated paper by William Howe Downes 
upon ‘‘New England Art at the Wor'd’s 
Fair,’’ must have the place of honor; but 
‘« Phillips Brooks and Harvard University,”’ 
by Alexander McKerzie, D. D., closely dis- 
putes the claim. The frontispiece is a por- 
trait of ‘* Phillips Brooks as a Harvard Stu- 
dent.”” ‘*The City of Seattle,’ ‘* Life and 
Study at the Navai Academy,”’ ‘‘ Pietro Mas- 
cagni,’’ are some of the other papers of inter- 
est. Besureand provide yourself with a 
copy of the May issue of this magezine. 
(New Esgiand Magazine Corporation: 231 
Columbus Ave., Boston.) 











Obituaries. 


Tilton. — Rev. Rufus Tilton, son of 
Samuel Tilton, was born in Raymond, N. 
H., Jan. 12, 1812, and died in Derry, N. H., 
Feb. 27, 1893, aged 81 years, 1 month, 15 
days. 

After the death of his father, which event 
occurred during his boyhood, be iived for 
most of the time until he began rreaching in 
Exeter, N. H. In October, 1839, he was 
married to Miss Harriet Newel!, who sur- 
vives him. To them were given seven chil 
dren, two of whom have passed on before; 
four sons and cne daughter remain to com- 
fort their mother. One son, Rev. Charlies 
Tilton, is a member of the New England 
Conference. May the blessing of the God 
of the husband and father rest upon the 
family ! 

Bro. Tilton was converted in early life and 
became a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. For several years prior to his 
entering the ministry he served as class- 
leader. In due time the church, recognizing 
his fitness for the ministry, granted him a 
local preacher's license. He preached for a 
few months under the direction of Rev. 
Schuyler Chamberlin, presiding elder. He 
was admitied into the New Hampshire Con- 
ference on trial, July, 1839, at its session at 
Sandwich, N. H. His appointments were as 
follows and in the following order: Sandown, 
Chichester, Seabrook, Marlow, Rindge, 
Peterboro, North Salem, Sandwich, Warren, 
South Tamworth; 1855 and 1856, supernu- 
merarv; 1857 and 1858, located; readmitted 
in 1859, and made a superannuate; in 1860 
he was made : ffective, and was stationed at 
Croydon, North Enfielé, Derry, Hampstead; 
supernumerary from 1866 to 1875; superan- 
nuate from 1876 to 1892. resided in 
Derry from 1863 to the time of his death. 
More than half of Bro. Tilton’s ministerial 
life was spent out of the regular active work ; 
this was not from choice, but poor health 
and bodily infirmities compelled his retire- 
ment. For several years he was engaged in 
secular business, preaching as opportunity 
(ffered. During the last years of his life he 
was unable to engage either im secular or 
ministerial labor. For several months he 
gradually wasted away until the wheels of 
life stood still. Death found him ready to 
lay down the cross and to take up the crown. 
He has passed from a world of sickness and 
sorrow to one of joy and pleasure. 





Bro. Tilton as a Christian was happy and 
demonstrative; he loved the place of prayer 





and praise. By and by we hope to meet him 
in that temple not made with hands. He 
was a thoughtful and earnest preacher; his 
sermons were logically arranged and well 
presented. His preaching possessed the 
power of touching the hearts of his hearers 
and of leading them to Christ. Quite exten- 
sive revivals crowned his labors on some of 
his charges; at Sandwich scores of souls 
were brought into the kingdom of God. 

He was a great reader, and his excellent 
memory enabled him to retain for after use 
much of the knowledge thus acquired. The- 
ological works especially interested him, and 
he enjoyed discussion upon such themes. In 
his convictions he was positive and bold, as 
well as earnest in the statement of the same. 
He kept posted in the affairs of the church, 
and rejoiced in her prosperity. 

His funeral services at Derry were con- 
ducted by Rev. Irad Taggar’, assisted by his 
pastor, Rev. T. W. Sprowls, and Rev. W. 
Ramsden of the N. H. Conference, and by 
the pastors of the Baptist and Congregational 
churches of Derry. Upon the following day 
his body was taken to Tilton, N. H., where 
other services were held, conducted by Rev. 
O. H. Jasper, assisted by Revs. W. H 
Hutchin and D. C. Knowles. May the man- 
tle of the father fall on the younger mem- 
bers of the Conference ! I. TaGGaRrt. 


Hay. — Mrs. Isabel Hay died in Lynn, 
March 23, 1893, at the age of 93 years. 

She was born in Edinburgh, and was early 
identified, through her Christian parents, with 
the Scotch Presbyterian Church; but with 
the growth of years and convictions the doc- 
trine vf ‘the decrees,’’ as sot forth from the 
pulpit of that denomination, became oppress- 
ive to her, and she sought and found reliefin 
the preaching of a free salvation by the Wes- 
leyan Methodists. In early life she with her 
nusband joined them in her native city, and 
on emigrating to this country they became 
connected with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, with which they remained until the 
close of life. 

For the last thirteen years Mrs. Hay had 
been a member of the Boston St. Church, in 
Lynn, where she has been loved and revered 
as amotberin Israel. Her strong personality 
and genuine devotion to Christ made her a 
steady light in her home, and her children 
and children’s children rose up to cail her 
blessed. She ardently loved the church of 
her choice, wrought faithfully for its pros- 
perity, and shared the growing love of all 
who knew her. She has rounded out a stain- 
less life of over fourscore years and ten, and 
now ‘‘ rests from her labors and her works do 
follow her.’’ Wa. R. CLanrk. 





Martin,—The many friends of Rev. N. 
H. Martin, of Cherry Valley, will be pained 
to learn of the death of his excellent wife, 
April 22, 1893. 

Up to within about one week of her death 
Sister Martin had been in her usual health. 
She died of a bronchial ; ffsction, dropsy of the 
lungs, and heart failure. 

She was buried from the church of which 
her husband is the pastor, April 24. The 
services were conducted by Rev. W. T. 
Worth, of Worcester, assisted by Rev. Mr. 
Hayne of the Episcopal Church, and Rev. Mr. 
Coolidge of the Congregational Church of 
Leicester, also by Bros. Pickles, Kennedy, 
Emerson and Sanderson, of Worcester, and 
Best, of Spencer. The different ministers pres- 
ent paid a feeling tribute to the worth and 
excellence of Sister Martin’s life and work as 
an itinerant’s wife. 

She was the daughter of the late John P. 
Symonds, of Rindge, N. H., was united in 
marriage with her husband in the autumn of 
1854, and entered at once with him upon the 
work of the ministry. She was her husband’s 
loving counselor, sharing joyfully with him 
in all the varied «xperiences of a Methodist 
preacner. Those who knev her loved her, 
and her influence was always good wherever 
she went. She was of a quiet and retiring 
nature, but sweet-spirited and faithful in all 
the Master’s work. 

She was laid to rest at Rindge, N. H., 
where her four children who preceded her to 
the better land are buried. One daughter, 
Miss Flossie, survives. 

ALonzO EANDERSON. 


Rhodes. — Another of the Lord’s precious 
ones has been called away from earth’s ac- 
tivities — Mrs. Abbie Edson Rhodes, whose 
death occurred in Claremont, N.H., April 24, 
1893, at the age of 37 ) ears. 

Reared in a Christian home, where high 
Christian possibilities were taught and by 
some ¢xperienced, her thoughts and feelings 
had a religious drift; so that all along her 
life she used to say, ‘‘ 1 never knew the time 
when I did not love God.’’ Nor was this the 
emotionless love, so common in our day. 
When eleven years of age she united with the 
Methodist Episcopal Caurch in Claremont, 
and continued in this fellowship to her death. 

In 1882 she was married to Mr. E. A. 
Rhodes, and became the mother of the wel- 
comed Helen. The last eight years cf Sister 
Rhodes’ life were years of physical suffering, 
endured with great patience. That fell de- 
stroyer, Brigh.’s disease, laid its heavy hand 
upon her with an iron grip which skilifal 
medical hands could not break; but as her 
sufferings of body increased, her Christian 
experiences intensified, culminating in a 
triumph which mightily strengthened the 
faith of believers and unbelievers in the 
power of the religion of the Cross. Amid all 
her agonies she often exclaimed, ‘‘ He makes 
no mistakes!’’ And then, when pain was 
past, ‘*Oh, He does so wonderfully bless 
me!’’ ‘I did not know that He could make 
me so happy.’’ Her reconciliation to death 
was so complete that she said, ‘ It isn’t 
death; it is eternal life’’— verily changing 
the name of the grim messenger. In this 
victorious spirit she r quested that not black, 
but white, should be the emblem at her 
funera!, and surely this seems eminently ap- 
propriate for those of whom it is written: 
** They shall walk with Me in white.’ 

Now she rests, blessediy rests, leaving to 
loved husband, daughter, mother, sisters, 
and to the church, sweet memories of her 
earthly pilgrimage. C. U. DuNNING. 


Moody. — Stephen Swett Moody was born 
in Gumantop, N. H., June 15, 1806, and died 
in Belmont, N. H., April 27, 1893. 

In 1846 he was received by letter from the 
Freewill Baptist Church, then at Loudon 
Ridge, into the Gilmanton M. E. Church, 
with his wife, long since passed away. His 
religious life began when he was a young 
man of sixteen, and be continued to serve 
God until the day of his death — thus leaving 
behind a record of seventy years in the serv- 
ice of his Master. Until within the last few 
years be was always found at his place in the 
work of thechurch, where he served as super- 
intendent, as Bible teacher in the Sabbath- 
school, and as trastee of the church. 

As was his desire, his remains were carried 
to the church, where the funeral services 
were conducted by the pastor, Rev. C. W. 
Stevens, assisted by Rev. Carleton Brown, 
pastor of the Congregational Church, a large 
number of friends and relatives of the de- 
ceased being present. The pastor spoke from 
the words of Paul, 2 Tim. 4:7: ‘I have 
fought a good fight, 1 have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith ’’ — words which 
were appropriate to this aged man of God. 

He was the last of a family of twelve chil- 
drea who had grown up and married, having 
outlived them all by a number of years. By 
his death his town loss a good citizen, bis 
church a faithful member, and his family a 
kind parent. He leaves a family of four 





children, five grandchildren, and six great- 
grandchildren. One of his grandchildren is | 
one of the promising lawyers of the new city | 
of Laconia, N. H., and is also a member of | 
the New Hampshire Legislature. | 
May the blessings of the Divine rest upon 
all the relatives of our departed brother, and 
may they imitate his life in those things 
which give a Christian the blessed assurance | 
of a happy life beyond the grave! a.w,e | 


— 


Gurney. — Mrs. Catherine Gurney, 
widow of the late Capt. Henry Gurney, who 
held a pilot’s commission for seventy-five 
years, departed from this life om April 29, 
1893, at the age of nearly 84 years. 

She was the last of a family of fifteen 
children. She was married to Capt. Henry 
Gurney, April 7, 1848. . Together they lived 
in great and harmony until death 
claimed the husband in 1880, since which 
time she has lived in her quiet home, waiting 
for the reunion which has come. h were 
members of the Meridian St, M. E. Church 
Bethel, and ever manifested a great interest 
in its welfare. As long as health permitted 
she was always found in church on the Sab- 
bath, a devout worshiper. She was very 
good to the poor, and many will miss her 
offerings. A good, true, aud faithful Chris- 
tian woman, she lived well, and has gone to 
her reward. 

A large company of relatives, members of 
the church of her choice, and many citizens, 





were present at her funeral. The service 


was conducted by her pastor, Rev. L. B. 
Bates, D. D. 


Beattey.— Delia Ann York Beattey, born 
in Millbury, Mags., Fen 6, 1827, died in Mil- 
ford, Mass., May 2, 1893. 

She was converted when twenty-two years 
of age, and became a member of tne Method- 
ist Episcopal Church in Woonsocket, R. I. 
March 5, 1851, she was married to George 
Beattey, and in the following month removnd 
to Milford. Four children were given them, 
but only one lived more than a few weeks. 
Luella lived to be nearly twenty, when she 
was Called to join those who had gone before. 
In the death of Sister Beatty the Milford 
Church has lost one of its most honored mem- 
bers and faithful friends. Next to her family 
no work has had so much of her thought, 
strength, and love as the church of her 
choice. For nineteen years she was the treas- 
urer of the Ladies’ Aid Society, and through 
the perilous days of Methodism’s weakness in 
Milford her wise counsel, willing hands, and 
true heart rendered it incalculable aid. She 
was interested in all the enterprises of the 
Christian church. For over forty years she 
has read the Zion's HERALD and contributed 
to our various benevolences, though the local 
work has always been especially near her 
heart. 

Her death is a sore effliction to her hus- 
band and one surviving sister, Mrs. M. 8. 
Daniels, of Providence, K. I. The home that 
was 80 Cordially open to all Christian workers 
has lost its queen. Every good enterprise in 
the town feels the loss of a friend. To the 
husband, who is bereft of the companion of 
many years, we proffer our sincerest sympa- 
thy, while we commend him to the tender 
mercy of an all-wise God who doeth all 
things well. 


Hardy.— Sanford C. Hardy, recording 
steward in the Drownville (R. I.) Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was suddenly killed by 
“4! ~ in of a well he was digging, May 
5, 1893. 

The accident has caused a gloom to come 
over the entire community, for both the 
church and the town have met with a great 
loss, and we fear it will be a long time before 
his place will be filled. The prayer of our 
little church of only about twenty-four mem- 
bers is: ‘‘ Help, Lord, for the godly man 
ceaseth !”’ 

Bro. Hardy was born thirty-nine years ago 
in Franklin, Mass., and when nineteen years 
of age he was converted, and Rev. Edward 
P. King received him on probation in the 
M.E. Uhurch. He soon became an active 
member of the praying-band in this church, 
and was so attached to the church of his first 
choice that he was ever reluctant to take his 
letter from it. 

Leaving Franklin, Bro. Hardy went to 
Minnesota, where he purchased a farm. 
Here his religious privileges were limited. 
Three years ago he came to Drownville, R. I., 
and soon was received into the Methodist 
Episcopal Church by Rev. F. L. Brooks. 
The same clergyman assisted the writer in 
conducting the funeral service, which oc- 
curred Monday, May 8. Bro. Brooks spoke 
very feelingly concerning his relations with 
the deceased. ‘Che lodge of Odd Fellows, of 
which Bro. Hardy was a member, was pres- 
ent, as also, in respect to Mrs. Hardy, a dele- 
gation from the Daughters of Rebecca. Floral 
gifts wereabundant. In the presence of Mrs. 
Hardy, a dear friend, an only uncle, the 
writer, and the pall bearers from the Odd 
Fellows, all that was mortal of our dear Bro. 
Hardy was committed to the dust at Swan 
Point, near Providence, KR. I. 

Bro. Hardy was a Christian gentleman of 
a kindly and a hopeful spirit. Of late he had 
taken a great interest in the spiritual and 
financial success of our struggling society. 
So great was his help that we do not see how 
we can proceed without him. But while the 
workers fall the Lord carries on the work. 

His young wife, Harriet, whom he married 
about twelve years ago, is alone; and yet 
“never alone is the Christian who lives by 
faith and prayer.’’ And so with her we all 
ask you who read these lines to pray that we 
may keep ‘looking unto Jesus,’’ who said, 
‘* Lo! I am with you alway.” 

Epwin E. Pui uirs. 


Stevens. —Brotber Oliver Stevens was 
born in I[ndustry, Me., Nov. 21. 1822, and 
died in Temple, Me., May 13, 1893, aged 70 
years and 6 months. 

He married Jane F. Stevens, Jane 11, 1843. 
They were blessed with three daughters and 
one son. Their parents considered no sacri- 
fice too great that they might all be educated. 
Each sought the Saviour in early life. Two 
daughters and one son passed on to the heav- 
enly home between the ages of twenty and 
twenty-five years. The other daughter, the 
wife of Dr. Austin Reynolds, of Farmingtor, 
was in constant attendance dur ng his last 
sickness. 

When Brother Stevens and wife commenced 
house keeping they erected a family altar, 
which was always sustained during the al- 
most fifty years they had so pleasantly trav- 
eled life's pathway tcgether. The event was 
to have been celebrated on the anniversary of 
their fiftieth wedding day, June 11, 1893. 
Bro. Stevens was converied at the age of 
twenty, under the labors of Kev. John Aller, 
and was ever after an active member of the 
Methodist Church. His home was always a 
welcome one to ministers and their families, 
as many will witness. e 

A kind, devoted husband and father, a sin- 
cere and warm-hearted frienc, always making 
others happy by his cheerfulness, makes his 
memory justly blessed ; and as his years were 
divided up in Industry, New Sharon, Liver- 
more, Hanover and Temple, as farmer and 
merchant, serving as selectman, steward in 
churches, and also the last fifteen years hav- 
ing been engaged with Chase Brothers, of 
Rochester, N. Y., in the fruit business, visi‘- 
ing many towns yearly, be had made numer- 
ous friends. 

During his last sickness Brothers Clifford 
and Lapham visited him, and though it was 
d fficult for him to talk, he expressed the 
same strong faith and trust in the Saviour. 
The funeral was at his late home in Temple, 
and Revs. W. H. Foster, J. R. Cl fford and 
the writer took part in the services, which 
wore very impressive and were attended by a 
large concourse of friends and neighbors. 

He leaves a wife, one daughter and two 
granddaughters to mourn their Joss, which 
is his eter: al gain. J. P. Coue. 


Carpenter. — Charlotte Maria Howard, 
wife of the late J. W. Carpenter, of Bur 
lington, Vt., after a long and painfal illness, 
died May 15, 1893, in her 57th year. 

For over forty years she was an active and 
exemplary member of the Methodist Church 
of the city in which she spent all her days. 
She was the very soul of goodness. Thought 
less of self, she was happy only as she lived 
for the good of others. Within about three 
years she had buried father, mother, and 
husband, and had herself much of the time 
been on the grave’s brink; yet no word of 
murmurirg or complaint ever fell from her 
patient lips. A wide circle of friends mourn 
their loss. Hir children truly rise up and 
call her blessed. R. H. Howarp, 











A washout 
without the help of Peardzne, 
is a wash that has been done 
with hard work. The clothes 
have been wrenched and twist- 
ed; the woman who washed 
them is tired out. ear/2ne 
does it better, and does it 
safely. It takes the dirt away 
too easily to call it work. It 
gets twice as much done; it 
gives half as muchto do. | 
Beware of imitations. 252 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Ft.Ecward, N.Y. 


oung Women. 36th yesr Sept. 26. 6 courses & 
Prep,Music,Art,Elocu,Pbys.Cult. Jos.—E Kinc,.DD 





RNOVE ISLAND, East Greenwich. 


East Creenwich Academy. 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett 
Bay. Steam heat and elect ic light. Endowed, 
Twelve courses. $20) a year. Sept. 12. Write 
for il ustrated catalogue. F. VD. BLAKESLEE, 
D.D., Principal. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
Dr. Boon tee OF MUSIC. - — 
The Leading Conservatory of Ameriea. 

In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 





exceptiona: opportunities are also provided for the 
Study of Elocution, the Fine Arts, and Modern Lan- 
guages. The admirably equipped Home affords a 


safe and inviting residence for lady students. Calen- 
dar Free. FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
National and International Growth, 


The past year bearers of university degrees from 
eighty-one American and Foreign universities, 
colleges, and professional schools have pursued 
professional and other advanced studies in Bosten 
University. Its 1070 matriculants came from 
twenty Foreign, aid from thirty-seven 
American States and Territories. ‘To siu- 
dents of literature, philosophy, science, law, med- 
icine, theology, Boston offers many advanta ge 
found in no other city. Tie University has 114 
Pri fessore and Lecturers, For freé circulars 
and inform«tion respecting the Free Scholarships 
address the Registrar, 12 Somerset St.. Bos- 
ton, Mass, 


The Boston, New York. 
Chicago, Chattanooga, 
Portland, & Los Angeles 


TEACHERS’SACENCIES. 


Large numbers of school officers from all sections 
of the country, including more than ninety per 
cent. of the Public Schoo! superintendents of New 
England have — to us for teachers. 

Agency manual sent free to any address. 








EVERETT O. FISK & OU., Managers. 


4 Ashburton Place. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
402 Richardson Block, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
48 Washington Building, Portland, Oregon. 
120% South Spring 8t., Los Angeles, Cal 


LADELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 


Auburndale, Mass., 

Suggests to parents seeking a good school, con 
sideration of the following points in its,methods: 

Ist. Its special care of the health of growing 
girls. 

Resident physician supervising work, diet and 
exercise; abundant food in good variety and wel 
cooked; early and long sleep; a fine gymnasium 
furnished by Dr. Sargent, of Harvard; bowling- 
alley and swimming-bath (warm water the year 
round, and lessons daily) ; no regular or foreknown 
examinations, etc. 





2d. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston’s proximity both necessitates and helps to 
furnish the best of teachers, including many spe- 
Clalists: with one hundred and twenty pupils, a 
faculty of thirty. Four years’ course: in some 
things equal to college work, in others planned rather 
for home and womanly life. Two studies required, 
and two to be chosen from a list of eight or ten 
electives. One preparatory year. Special students 
admitted. 

$d. Its home-like air and character. 

Peculiar system of self-government; limited 
number (thirty-eight declined last fall for iack of 
room); personal oversight in habits, manners, care 
of person, room, etc.; comforts not stinted. 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual depart- 
ments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, 
Millinery, Dress-cutting, Principles of Common 
Law, Home Sanitation (latest), Swimming. 


iRegular expense for school year, 8500, 


For illustrated catalogue address, 


C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


HAST MAINE SEMINARY 


Bucksport, Maine. 


Rev, A, F, CHASE, Ph, D,, Prineipal, 








Fall Term begins August 22, 1892, 

Winter Term begins November 28, 1892. 
Spring Term begins March 15, 1893, 

College Preparatory, Scientific, Academic, Normal 

Art and Musical courses. Military Tactics, Busi- 

ness College, with first-class instruction. Location 


unsurpassed. Easy of access by boat or by rai) 
Terms low. Send for Catalogue, 


New HaMnpshire Conlerence 
DelnarY 


and Female College. 








COMMENCEMENT. 

FRriDAY, Juve 9, Junior Prize Orations. 
SATURDAY, June 10, Class Day Exercises. 
SUNDAY, June ll, Baccalaureate Sermon by Rey. 

8. F. Upham, D. D. 
MONDAY. June 12, Ladies’ Prize Declamat ons. 
TUESDAY, June 15, Recital by the pupils graduat- 
ing in the Musical De partment. 


WEDNESDAY, Jue 14, 

9.50 a. M., Reading of Grades. 

11.00 A. M., Alumni Meeting. 

1.30 Pp. M., Coa mencement Exercises. 

7.45 P.M., Concert by Blatsdell’s Orchestra 
Miss Elizabeth Hamlin, Vocalist. Mis. Jessie 
Eldiidge Southwick, Reader. 





Annual Meeting of the Trustees, Tuesday, June 
| 13, 11.30 A, M., Roum B, 


Witten examinations, June 8, 9. 
Oral examivations, June 12, 1.50 F. M. to3.45 Pw. 
June 13, 8.15 A. M, to 12.15 P.M. 
Fall Term will open Aug. 50, 1893, 


} 
s@ Send for a Catalogue to the President, 


Rev. J. M. DURRELL, 
Tilton, N. H. 


WEED & WEED 


Attorneys and Counsellors 
At Law. 


Masters In Chancery for Middlesex County. 


118 Devonshire Street, Room 87. 
‘ {BOSTON. 
GEORGE M. WEED. ALONZO R. WEED 








IMPROVED 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


Cc. Ww. BENT & co.,. 


90 and v2 Canal Street, Boston. 








NEW ENGLAND 
Methodist Book Depository. 


—_——_@————— 


A NEW SERIES OF LESSONS, 


THE TEN MINUTE SERIES OF SUP- 
PLEMENTAL LESSONS FOR THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL : 


By Loranus E. Hitchcock, 


designed to be used inconnection with the Inter- 
national lessons and impart a general knowl- 
edge of the Bible asa whole. The full course 


of study includes five series of lesson’, name- 
ly:— 





1. THE LIFE OF JESUS, 
2 STUDIES ABOUT THE BIBLE, 


3. BIBLE GEOGRAPHY, 
4. Binte History, 
5. HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 


CHURCH, 
The above are adapted to any denomination 


6. HIsTORY OF 


Tuk METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CUURCH, 
7, GOVERNMENT OF THE METHODIST EPIs- 
COPAL CHURCH, 

The last two are of epecial value to Methodists, 
and are recommended as a good preparation 
for those who are to become members, 

Each series contains 36 lessons which can ea: ily be 
karned ina year even if study be suspended 
during the summer months. 

Each book is bound in paper covers, contains 
about 50 pages, and the price is 5 cents per 


copy, t0 cents per cozen. 


CHAS. R. MAGEE, AGENT. 


88 Bromfield St., Boston. 


THE BAY VIEW. 


This well-appointed and popular house has 
earned a reputation among the vast army of 
tourists second to none other on the coast of 
Maine. It is situated on the westerly part of 
Old Orchard Beach, at a point known as 
Ferry Beach, about one and one-half miles 
west of Old Orchard. Open for guests on 
June 15. 


The house is located within two hundred 
feet of high water mark, is surrounded by 
spacious lawns and a fragrant and beautifal 
pine grove. There are attractive drives. 

The facilities for boating, bathing and fish- 
ing are unexcelled. The broad, smooth beach 
makes a fine playground for children at low 
tide. Here dangerous undertows are entirely 
unknown and bathing is done with perfect 
safety. 

Pare spring water and a perfect system of 
drainage are features that greatly add to the 
healthfulness of the Bay View. 

Those seeking for rest and recreation dur- 
ing the hot summer weeks will find no more 
healthful, beautiful and attractive spot in 
New England where all of the outdoor and 
house pleasures herein mentioned can be en- 
joyed. 

Post: ffice in the house, and four mails are 
received daily. Telephone connection with 
Portland, Boston and other points east and 
west. 


Trains onthe Old Orchard Beach railroad 
pass the Bay View every half-hour, connect- 
ing with all through trains over the Boston 
& Maine and with an excursion steamer at 
the mouth of the Saco River. The Bay View 
pcrter will be found in waiting at the Old Or- 
chard station on the arrival of every train 
from Portland and Canada, Boston and the 
West. 

Prior to June 15 address all letters and tel- 
egrams to Bay View, Saco, Me.; after that 
date, to Bay View, Me. 


MRS. E. MANSON, 
Proprietor. 


A’ C. MANSON, Manuger. 
ou,can give this elegant $i? 


machine a thorough test before sendiag 
us one cent. TRIAL FREE, All attachment? 
free. Every machine warranted 5 yea’ 
For catalog, full particulars, etc., w 


this adv. outand sen us to-day. 
ALVAH MFG, CO,, Dept. . ~ i ik, 
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THE VERY_BEST 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GASor ELECTRIC. 
Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Re@ectors ani 
Refiector Chandeliers 
for every conceivable use. Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. 
WHEELER REFLECTOR 00. 
20 Washington &t., Boston, Mass, 
52 Lake St., Chicago, Tl. 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Bosten, Mass. 





Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 





CHUROH REMODELING. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. No, 
10 Park Sq., Room 8, Opp. Prov. R. R, Station. 
Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling 
churches enables him to save and utilize all the 
valuable parts of an edifice, and for a comparative- 
ly small outlay produce a building preferable in 
most respects to a new one of much greater cost, 
He proposes to continue this work as a spectalty 


and ten ers his services to committees who would 
practice economy, and where the means are lim- 


ted. A visit to the engeey will be made, and an 
opinion and advice given, on receipt of a letter so 
equesting 
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WESLEYAN BUILDING, BOSTON, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Per Year, Postage Pre-paid, $2.50 
Ministers and their widows, $1.50 


Date of Payments,— The name of ach sub- 
scriber is printed on the paper sent every week, 
and the date following the name indicates the year 
and month to which it is paid. If the date does not 
correspond with pe yments made, the subscriber 
should notify the Publisher. 

Di — Papers are continued unti) 
there is a specific order to stop, and uatil all ar- 
rearages are paid, as required by law.} 


Subscribers wishing to stop a paper, or my 
direction, should be very particular to give 
name of the post office to which it has been 
seat, and the one to which they wish it sent. 

Remittances may be made by Money Orde 

t office or express), Bank Check, or Draft 
m neither of these can be procured, iend 
money by Registered Letter. 

Corres dence, — No compensation allowed 
for articles forwarded for publication. unless so- 
licited by the Editor. reo - 

Articles will be returned to the writers when the 
request is made to do so, and the requisite amount 
of stamps are enclosed. a) 


en |\ADVERTISING& =" 
* Zion’s HERALD is the oldest Methodist paper in 
the world, and for advertisers is one of best 
median thatcan be employed for New En- 
gees. t has probably 80,000 readers in educated 

hristian homes. Cards with advertising rates 
sent on application 
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THE WORD OF COURAGE. 


Courage is for the day of battle 
and confusion; it is no less for the 
time of peace and quiet, when people 
are liable to lose their virile and posi- 
tive qualities and become negative and 
pulpy masses of humanity, without 
any power to say no. Every com- 
munity abounds in such citizens with 
heads to be counted, but without wills 
capable of resisting the current of 
public opinion. Such people float 
with the current and are impercep- 
tibly tending from bad to worse. Their 
course is downward and dangerous, 
though they seem to be the last ones 
to understand their real tendency and 
peril. They think themselves pretty 
good because they do nothing. Their 
sin is that they do nothing, and what- 
ever influence they happen to exert 
is usually on the wrong side. They 
never speak the needed word for a 
great cause, never stand up against 
the wicked. Though they do not be- 
ji ve in slavery or the rum traffic, 
ili -y never stand squarely by the men 
\ no are fighting them to the death. 
‘hey are cowards and shirks, fleeing 
and concealing themselves in the day 
of battle. A regiment of such people 
would not put down a wrong or estab- 
lisharight. ‘‘I believe,” said Mrs. 
Booth, ‘* that cowardice is one of the 
most prevalent and subtle sins of the 
day. Peop’e are so pusillanimou- 
that they dare not say no, and are 
afraid to go contrary to the opinions 
of others and find themselves in the 
minority.” The weak people, the 
negative people, go in schools, in 
masses; they count the votes rather 
than consider the weight of the opin- 
ion. To be really independent in the 
most quiet times, requires courage. 
We are afraid to be alone and to be 
singular. But it is the people who 
have an opinion and dare to defend 
it who are the saving element in our 
civilization. Blessed is the town or 
city with a body of upright citizens 
who dare to say no, and put it in 
capitals ! 








SELF-EDUCATION. 


In an important sense all education 
is self-education. The movement must 
e-me from within rather than from 
without. The mind itself must be 
agent as well as object. For this rea- 
s80n no one can truly educate another. 
He may be helpful to another. He 
may point out the true path, may re- 
move obstructions, may give the word 
of cheer; but all will be in vain unless 
the sounds of the voice penetrate 
witnio and rouse the soul to action. 
The appliances of education are valu- 
abe only as they stir the inner life and 
kindle the flame of inextinguishable 
desire for knowledge. The outside 
machinery may rattle on, and we may 
cal] it education, while the soul re- 
mains, as it were, in a comatose state, 
totally unconscious of its own powers 
or opportunities. 

B essed is the man who wakes to 
consciousness, either with or without 
the outside helps to education. The 
pure flame within sets all the men- 
tal machinery in motion as by an 
electric touch, and the powers of the 
mind begin to unfold in order. The 
whole movement is normal and eff ct- 
ive. From that moment the process of 
self-training goes on to advantage. 
We often lay too great stress on the 
machinery of education and not 
enough on the interior inspiration. 
The power of movement is in the in- 
spiration. We may set up the most 
costly machinery of education without 
securing the most precious results of 
the outlay; but the kindling of this 
new inspiration cannot be without 
valuable results. The inner awaken- 
ing educates in spite of all disadvan- 
tages. In this direction there are 
larger possibilities for ail classes of 
people. We live today, as it were, in 
a great social university. Aids to 
know'ledge are all about us. The 
ploughman has better opportunities 
than the student in the Middle Ages, 
or evea in our colonial times. There 
is an unconscious absorption of serv- 
ice into the circulation of social life. 
It tonches us on every side. More 
people could be educated if they 


would only set themselves about it. 
Knowledge is no longer in the heavens 
nor in the deep; it is nigh every one 
who has an open and eager mind. 

Man is the only animal capable of 
educating himselé. By the cunning of 
his hands he molds, at pleasure, the 
dog and the horse ; but the dog and the 
horse are incapable of directing their 
own training. They take on forms 
from forces exerted from outside. Un- 
like the intelligent animal who governs 
them, they remain passive in their ed- 
ucation. In the proper sense of the 
term the brute receives his education; 
and in so far as man becomes the mere 
recipient of educational influences, he 
descends to the plane of the mere ani- 
mal. The honor of man is found in 
his capacity to be both teacher and 
pupil. 








OUR OLDEST SCHOOL OF THE- 
OLOGY. 


First things have a glory all their 
own. Pioneering is noble work. Or- 
igins fascinate. 

Fifty years ago theological education 
was not in high repute among Method- 
ists; and the people were mostly poor. 
Hence it took eight years of labor even 
to make a start. Ata convention held 
in Boston during the centennial jubilee 
of universal Methodism (1839), a theo- 
logical institution was resolved upon, 
and the initiatory steps were taken for 
its organization. John Dempster is 
credited with being its real founder. 
He was, on the 4th of November, 1840, 
elected its first professor, having then 
just returned from mission work in 
South America. At the same time was 
chosen John W. Merrill. Through lack 
of funds and other obstacles,very little 
was done during the troublous times 
immediately following, though some 
instruction was given for a few years 
at Newbury, Vt., in connection with 
the Seminary there. The year 1847, 
when the ** Methodist General Biblical 
Institute’ was chartered and set in 
mvution at Concord, N. H., is the epoch 
of definite inauguration. 

For twenty years the school held on 
its way at Concord, achieving what 
was, under all the circumstances, a 
most honorable career, and doing a 
work of inestimable value not only to 
New England Methodism, but to the 
church at large. No less than 572 
students were enrolled in its classes, 
303 of these being from places outside 
New England, and 210 completing the 
course. New York furnished within 
two of twice the number that came 
from Massachusetts. The school was 
c »nstantly on the verge of bankruptcy. 
A large proportion of the students 
were in very straitened circumstances, 
and the hardships of the professors 
were very great. They toiled nobly, 
without much appreciation on earth, 
but their record and reward are on 
high. Dr. Stephen M. Vail, Dr. John 
W. Merrill, and Dr. David Patten gave 
forty-four years of faithful work to 
the Concord Institute. Dr. John 
Dempster, Dr. Osman C. Baker, and 
Dr. Charles Adams gave fourteen. 
Bishop Hedding was the president 
from 1847 to 1852, Bishop Bsker from 
1852 to 1867. 

At this latter date a change of the 
most gratifying description took place 
in the prospects of the institution. 
The Centennial of American Method- 
ism in 1866, and the return at the same 
time of Dr. William F. Warren from 
G rmany where he had been for five 
years at the head of the Martin Mission 
Institute, showed that both “the hour 
and the man ” had come, and the long- 
wished-for new departure was a prov- 
idential mandate. ‘' Boston Theolog- 
ical Seminary”? was the name now 
adopted; and in September, 1867, ina 
hired building on Pinckney S:., Beacon 
Hill, the Seminary went into operation 
with three classes, two of them from 
Concord, thirty-two students in all, 
and a faculty of three, Dr. Warren 
being at the head. Boston University 
being soon after chartered, in 1871 the 
Seminary was incorporated with it as 
its School of Theology, and this has 
continued to be its status until the 
present day. 


Its course has been in every partic- 
ular on and up. The column at our 
disposal is far too scanty to chronicle 
even briefly its points of progress and 
excellence. One noteworthy sign of 
success is the ever-increasing numbers 
in attendance. Beginning with 32, it 
rose steadily in five years to 94. In 
1887 it began to climb again, and in 
the next five years went up from 105 
to 153. The grade of scholarship has 
also risen, about two-thirds of those 
in attendance now being college grad- 
uates, representing some forty colleges 
and universities. It is observed, also, 
that the average age of the entering 
classes is increasing. From 1871 to 
1876 the average age at entrance was 
25.5; from 1880 to 1885 it was 26.3; 
from 1885 to 1890 it was 27.1. The 
Western States send far more students 
than New England— more, indeed, 
than New England and the Middle 
States combined. It has, we suppose, 
a larger number of students than any 
other similar school in the country. 

It certainly has the best location. It 
is not surprising that young men are 
attracted to Boston, with its historic 
associations, its rare literary treasures, 
and its unexampled opportunities for 
thorough culture. And a school which 
has demonstrated its ability to do such 
splendid work and send forth such 
well-equipped graduates cannot lack 
for students. Its alumni are found all 
over the world. They are at the head 
of several of our foreign missions, and 
in very many of the most prom‘nent 
pulpits of our own country; in edit- 
ors’ chairs, in college professorships ; 
they are principals of academies and 
presidents of universities; they fill 
honorable and responsible posts of la- 
bor on every hand and in many lands. 

This School of Theology has proved 
that the fears of our fathers were 
‘ groundless. No heresies have been 
\ propagated, no schisms have arisen, 





no parties have started up. A sound 
and true scholarship has been promot- 
ed, the latest results of Biblical inves 
tigation have been imparted, the ut- 
most freedom of thinking has been en- 
couraged — for the lack of these things 
would be a deserved reproach to any 
high institution of learning; but the 
essentials of orthodoxy have been 
carefully conserved, and the spiritual 
life has been vigilantly cherished. 
With daily chapel exercises which are 
at the utmost remove from mere for- 
mality, with fervent weekly prayer- 
meetings inside the building, and with 
vigorous city mission work in neglect- 
ed districts near at hand, besides the 
regular preaching and pastoral labors 
to which about half the students give 
themselves, it would be strange indeed 
if there was decline in religious zeal 
during these years de voted to the study 
of sacred things. 

We most urgently advise all our 
young men who are looking forward to 
the ministry as a life-work to avail 
themselves, if it is a possible thing, of 
the superb advantages now put within 
their reach for so small a sum at this 
School. They will find its faculty full, 
enthusiastic, and amply competent; its 
course of study and methods of in- 
struction entirely abreast of all the 
latest improvements; its truly cath- 
olic spirit, as evinced by its many lect- 
urers from other denominations, and 
by its open doors to all without dis- 
tinstion of sex, creed, color or nation- 
ality, a special inspiration ; and its man- 
agement alike liberal and conservative 
in the best senses of those terms. The 
young man who is privi'eged to pass 
three years or four within the walls 
of the magnificent building on Mt. 
Vernon St. where this first of our the- 
ological schools is housed, will be bet- 
ter fitted, we believe, to make full 
proof of his ministry and accomplish 
satisfactorily the arduous work which 
this enlightened age demands of its 
leaders, than he could be by any other 
expenditure of his time and money. 





School of Theology — Miscellaneous 
Mention. 


— The School of Theology graduates this 
year twenty-seven young men. 

— Between 70 and 80 of the present mem- 
bers of the New England Conference have 
been students of the School of Theology, 
either at Concord or Boston, nearly all of 
them completing the course. 

—F.ve women have graduated at this 
school, namely: Anna Oliver in 1876; Anna 
H. Shaw in 1878; Elizabeth H. Delavan in 
1880; Katharine Lente Stevenson in 1881; 
and Harriet E. Stone in 1882. Others have 
pursued partial courses. 

—‘*Mother Blye’’ came with the school 
from Concord to Boston, and was matron at 
the latter place some twenty yoars, winning 
the affection and respect of hundreds of stu 
dents, and exerting an inflaence for good 
difficult to overestimate. 

— The three buildings in which the school 
has been housed in Boston —the first on 
Pinckney 8t., the second on Bromfield St., 
and the third on Mt. Vernon St. — excellently 
symbolize the upward course of the institu- 
tion. The inward growth has kept pace with 
the outward. 


—It 18 noteworthy that Prof. Townsend’s 
twenty-five years of high productiveness at 
Boston exactly synchronize with Prof. 
Strong's twenty-five at Madison. Dr. War- 
ren’s twenty-seven years at Boston fall but 
little short of Dr. Miner Raymond’s thirty at 
Evanston. Have any others served as long? 


— One excellent sign of thrift in our School 
is that it has raised up its own professors; 
and a first-class faculty they make, too. 


— Very providential has it been that Dr. 
Daniel Steele was so situated as to be able to 
render such excellent and timely service to 
the School by filling vacancies in 1884, 1886, 
1887, 1888, 1890, and 1892, in the departments 
of syrtematic, exegetical, and practical theol- 
ogy. Not many men could fill so many 
places so well! 

—O! Bachelors of Sacred Theology the 
School has sent out 291; of graduates in the- 
ology without a degree, 360; making a total 
of 651 alumni. Of these 210 were graduated 
at Concord from 1859 to 1867. There were 
also at Concord 362 students who did not 
graduate; at Boston the number of those not 
completing the course is probably not far 
from 50). Thus the total roll of students 
would be about 1,500. 

— Thirty six numbers of The Alpha, the 
printed organ of the Alpha chapter of the 
University Convocation, were issued between 
April, 1882, and November, 1890. Each one 
contained an elaborate essay of no little merit. 
The following specimens will indicate the 
style of topics: Prayer, Providence, Con- 
science, Alcohol, Prison Reform, Civil Gov- 
ernment, Sinlessness, the Lord’s Day, Fiction, 
Hymnology, Biblical Investigation, Woman 
and Christianity. Seven of the essays were 








no doubt many more of equal merit. ‘ These 
are ia a single department — that of educa- 
tion. 

—Among those who were for a longer or 
shorter time at Concord without graduating, 
we fiid these names: L. P. Cushman, who 
entered with the first class in 1847, as did 
also Jchn G. Cary,O H. Jasper, and W. H. 
Stetson; L White, who entered in 1848; M. 
C. Briggs, J. D. K:ng, and D P. Leavitt, 
1849; Joseph H Kuiowles and Charles H. 
Payne, 1850; J. A.M Chapman, 1853; James 
O. Kaowles, 1854; Robert L. Collier, 1856, 
together with Homer Eaton and J. A. B. 
Fi.zzerald; at somewhat later dates entered 
Joseph Puliman, Geo. F. Eaton, John F. 
Clymer, W. F. Watkins, Ross C. Houghton, 
R. R. Meredith, and Theodore L Flood. 


— Certainly no set of students have ever 
had the services of such a varied and accom- 
plished staff of lecturers as have those in at 
tendance at this School. To say nothing of 
the magnificent public courses to be had in 
the city either free or for a slight sum at the 
Lowell Institute, Music Hall, and Tremont 
Temple, a bare enumeration of those specially 
delivered before the students would far out- 
run our space. A few of the names are as 
follows: Bishops Simpson, Thomson, Janes, 
Scott, Harris, Andrews, Vincent, Warren, 
Thoburn, Foster, and Phillips Brooks; 
Presidents McCosh, Anderson, Robinson, 
Woolsey, Hopkins, and Harris; Drs. J. M. 
Buckley, 8. H. Tyng, J. P. Thompson, A. J. 
Gordon, Alexander McK:nz'e, Dio Lewis, 
James T. Fields, David Gregg, 8.L Baldwin, 
James Mudge, William Butler, Jacob Man- 
ning, Daniel Wise, Daniel D rchester. 


— During the past few years about seventy 
of the students have been engaged for a part 
or the whole of the time in supplying 
churches easily reached by rail, with an ag- 
gregate estimated comp32nsation of over 
$23,000. The total amount of beneficiary 
aid supplied from the Board of Education, 
the Alumni Mutual Fund, and other sources, 
is between three and four thousand dollars a 
year. 


— The School greatly needs funds fora 
new building upon its Chestnut Street lot to 
meet its immediate necessities; a few addi- 
tional instructors, especially in the depart- 
ments of the En glish Bible and Christian 
Missions, which should be at once endowed; 
large additions to its working library; and 
some scholarships to aid worthy students who 
could employ a part of their time in city 
mission work. 





Dr. Latimer. 


It was by this familiar title that we knew 
the late Rev. James E. Latimer, 8. T. D., 
Dean of the School of Theology, Boston Uni- 
versity. We bore the relation to him of stu- 
dent, pastor and friend. As a profound 
scholar we have never met his equal; as a 
modest, open minded, and faithful friend we 
have never found another to take his place. 
For two years he was a parishioner of the 
writer in Auburndale, always in his pew un- 
less he was ill, and ever indicating by his 
eager and upturned face his sympathetic in 
terest. To sit in his home and hear him 
poar out the results of his reading and schol- 
arly accumulations was the rarest of privi 
leges. Often, by special invitation, we sat 
at his table, and can recall with peculiar viv- 
idness the play of wit and repartee between 
him and his accomplished wife. He was our 
guest at the parsonage of Garden St. Church, 
Lawrence, the last Sunday before his fatal 
illness, and preached to the people a most in 
spiring and helpfulsermon. He was as ex- 
uberantly happy asa child, and declared, as 
he bade us good bye, that he had not experi 
enced so joyful a Sunday and visit for years. 
His wife and two daughters were with him. 
We accompanied them to the station, and 
parted with a deepened sense of love for him 
and his family. 

In a few days the telegram was received 
which announced his decease and the hour 
of the funeral. How peaceful and lifelike he 
looked on that day in the casket! How deep 
and impressive and pervasive the grief! The 
hearts of the theologues and of his old pupils 
were broken. Dr. Bashford was his pastor, 
and had learned to love him as had we. Dr. 
Daniel Steele spoke tenderly and fittingly of 
their lifelong association together, and Presi- 
dent Warren characterized the dead man 
with peculiar fitness and justice, Dr. Lind- 
say’s prayer we hear again— so touching, 
subdued and comforting. We laid him away 
i1 Mt, Auburn, and whenever a pilgrimage is 
made to that city of the dead we go with rev 
erent step to his grave. When his successor 
—and how wise the selection! — Dr. Olm A 
Curtis, delivered his inaugural address, pub- 
lished in full in our columns in the issue of 
Oct. 16, 1889 he closed with this feeling trib- 
ute to Dr. Latimer: — 

‘* As I reach the last point — the personal 
relations between a teacher of doctrine and 
the students about him —there is one voice 
I hear, one face I seem to see again; a strong, 
kindly face which we have ‘loved long since 
and lost awhile.’ Dr. Daniel Steele has re- 
peated the statement that‘ Dr. Latimer was 
the ripest, broadest, and most ready scholar 
the first century of Episcopal M:thodism has 
produced;’ but Dr. Latimer was more than 
allthattome. In a critical period of my 
mental life, when the very foundations of 
faith seemed to be failing my weary feet; 
when all Boston seemed a centre of doubt, 
and for days the darkness gathered ab ut me 
thicker and thicker, Dr. Latimer was my 
teacher of doctrine. Tv himl opened my 





prepared by Dr. James Mudge, four by D-. 
M V. B. Knox, three by Rev. C. H. Morgan, 
two by Rev. A. H. Herrick, two by Rav. J. H. 
Allen, two by Dr. J. W. Bashford, and one 
each by sixteen others, among whom were 
Desn Huntington, Prof. Mitchell, Dr. S. L. 
Beiler, Dr. J. M. Durrell, Rev. J. D. P.ckles, 
Dr. W. F. Crafts, Rev. W.I Haven, Rev. C. 
S. Nutter, and Rev. J.H. Humphrey. Bound 
into a volume, these essays would make ao 
valuable addition to any library. 


— About forty graduates of Boston Uaiver- 
sity, including a few from the College of L'‘b- 
eral Arts, have gone into the foreign mission 
field. These include such men as Dr. Long 
of Bulgaria, D+. Parker of India, Dr. Baldwin 
of China, Dr. C. W. Drees of South America, 
Dr. John W. Butler of Mexico, and Dr. W. F. 
Oldham of Malaysia. C. R. Martin, who 
died in China, and A. J. Maxwell, who died 
in India, were from this school. In other re- 
spects, also, the School has had an unexam- 
pled record in its services to the cause of mis- 
sions. It ought to have at once a fully- 
endowed missionary department, or, at least, 
professorship. 


— To even make mention of all among the 
students at Concord and Boston who have 
attained special distinction or reached high 
offi :ial posts, would be manifestly impossible. 
Such a list would include Dr. B. P. Raymond, 
President of Wesleyan University; Dr. Will- 
iam E. Huntington, Dean of the College of 
Liberal Arts, Boston University; Dr. J. W. 
Bashford, President of O2io Wesleyan Univer- 
sity; Dr Geo. E. Reed, President of Dickinson 
College; Dr. Wm. F. McD pwell, Chancellor of 
the University of Denver; Dr M. V. B. K :ox, 
President of the Red River University; Dr. 
John C. Ferguson, President of Nanking Uai- 
versity; Dr. Albert Hallen, President of the 
Theological School, U psala, Sweden ; Dr. 8. L. 
Beiler, Vice Chancellor of the American U ai- 
versity; Dr. W. P. Thirkield, Dean of the 





Gammon School of Theology, Atlanta; and 


soul; and ali he was to me as @ steadying 
force 1 cannot express. It was not altogether 
his argument, but his argument with Him 
He was approachable, but that was not the 
secret. He was kind, but that was not it. He 
had a daily piety which puta light into his 
features, but that was not it. There came 
out of him a peculiar, penetrating sympathy, 
but that was not it. The thing in Dr. Lati- 
mer which helped me, steadied me, possibly 
saved my faith, was his unobtrusive confi- 
dence in my honesty, and his quiet, coa:t.nt 
certainty that I would reach a positive bear- 
ing at last. Thus it is with strange, inde- 
scribable feel ngs I ir totake Dr. Latimer’s 
place in thi: school. There isi: me a mixt- 
ure of wonder and fear and joy waen I re- 
member all the past, and realiz3 that God has 
put aside the countless weapons of the strong 
man and called my small biade into the 
battle. It would be audacity for me to ex- 
pect to attain Dr. Latimer’s amazing scholar- 
ship; but his devotion to his work; his love 
of the trath; his spirit of fairness; his con- 
stant eff rito understand all kinds of unbe- 
lief and to state fairly and fully their 
positions; his patience in all complicated 
situations; his abiding enthusiasm even in 
the details of a scholar’s life; his everlasting 
ambition to make mental and spiritual prog- 
ress; and his inspiring personal interest in 
ali bis stadents, chasing them out into life 
with his thought and prayer —if only in 
these things I can be somewhat like him, I 
shall be satisfied.”’ 








Jefferson Davis. 


Tbe Confeierate chief made tw) entries 
into Richmond. At the first, he was alive, 
hopefal, and exultant; at the second, he was 
dead, with blasted hope and a ‘lost cause.” 
In both instances he was the true representa- 
tive of the cause of the Southern people. Alive 
once, the commandment of liberty came, and 
the false cause perished. To revive it is one 
of the impossizle things. To elevate Jeff.r- 
son Davis to a position with patriots and the 
saviors of mankind is eq tally im >ossible. 
Orators may eulogiz; and penny-a-liners as- 
sert, but the muse of history is sure ere long 
to pass that way and assign the Rebellion its 
true character as an attempt to defeat the 








experiment of free government on this con- 
tinent and to secure the permanent enslave. 
ment of millions of men. The jadgment of 
history will distinguish between a confeder- 
acy with an ebon corner-stone and a trae 
republic. 








Ex-Secretary Foster. 

The failure of Hon. Charles Foster, ex 
governor of Ohio and late Secretary of the 
U. 8. Treasury, is a surprise and occasion of 
sadness to the whole people. He was classed 
with men of large wealth. With a capacity 
to manage large and varied interests, his 
methods were unexceptionable. The failure 
of a man of such public spirit and abundant 
charity is an irreparable loss to the public. 
His published letter is pathetic: ‘‘Ido not 
know that, at my time of life, I ought to in- 
dulge the hope of being able to repair my 
fortunes and pay my debts; but I shall try, 
and it will be the one obj:ct for which I shall 
live. In this hour of unspeakable distress, 1 
only crave the generous judgment of the 
public.’’ The most generous jadgment a 
man 80 honorable deserves, and will be sure 
to receive. 








The Lynch in Decatur. 


The great State of Illinois has gone into 
the nefarious business of lynching N-groes. 
On Saturday, twenty men, in Decatur, a 
midland town of 22000 inhabitants, broke 
the j .1l, and seizing a Negro accused of as- 
saulting two white women, hung him in one 
of the principal streets in the presence of 1 500 
people who viewed the spectacle without any 
expression of disapproval. On the other 
hand, most of the crowd were in entire sym 
pathy with the perpetrators of the crime. 
The transaction is a shame to the State of 
Illinois. The people concerned show them- 
selves to be complete ‘‘ savages,’’ as bad as 
any in Barbary or in the American forest. 
Are the people of the West prepared to sanc- 
tion any such barbarity? Wilithey not see 
to it that the parties concerned are punished 
for the crime? Let the law offi ers, not pri- 
vate men, deal with crime. 








Sunday Opening. 
We are very much gratified to see that the 
effect of the general and determined protest 
of the moral and Christian public is observa- 


|ble im the comparatively light attendance 


upon the World’s Fair for the two Sundays 
tnat the gates have been open. Oaly 80,000 
pa’d admissions on the first Sunday, and 
60,000 on the second. The managers had 
confidently predicted that from 200,000 to 
300,000 would seek admittance on Sundays. 
As the withdrawal of patronage is the only 
argument which will have any effect upon the 
managers, we exhort the people who believe 
in the maintenance of our Lord’s Day to 
continue to show their disapproval by refas- 
ing any support tothis great wrong. The 
full text of the resolutions unanimously 
passed at the Boston Preachers’ Meeting, 
last week, written and introduced by Rev. 
John Galbraith, is a most fitting and em- 
phatic word for this hour: — 

Wuereas, The directors of the World's 
Fair at Chicago have opened the gates of the 
Exposition on the Lord’s Dsy, thereby re 
pudiating their agreement with the national 
government, disobeying the law of Congress, 
and desecrating the Lord’s Day, therefore, — 

Res >ived, 1. That we respectfully request 
all our societies and agen‘s to promptly wit - 
draw their exhibits from the Fair. 

2 That we requ2st all our pecpe to keep 
away from the Fair. The Church of God 
must have no connection with dishonesty, 
anarchy and godlessness. 








The Pope’s Power. 


Like the Turkoman’s tent, capab’e of being 
folded smali as a lady’s fan or of being ex 
panded so as to cover armies, the papal power 
is an uncertain quantity, expanding with 
opportunity and contracting with necessity. 
No man or angel can tell just what it is until 
an actual case is presented. Rev. Thomas 
Sherman, son of the late Gen. W. T. Sher- 
man, undertook the other day to define the 
Pope’s power: ‘“‘ The papal power,’’ he said, 
‘¢is a spiritual and not a political power. If 
the Pope imagined he had political power, 
and called upon me to renounce my allegiance 
as an American citizen to the President of the 
United States, the elected chief of the Amer- 
ican nation, I would resist the Pope.’’ That 
is a brave little word for a Jesuit, and one he 
would have been quite sure not to have spoken 
before Protestantism clarified the atmosphere 
and stood up for human rights. Leo X{(II. 
claims authority over religion and morals; 
and under morals he includes politics. The 
Popes have again and again played games in 
politics as strange as that of the ‘‘ Heathen 
Chinee,”’ releasing subjects from their oath 
of allegiance to their sovereigns. This inter- 
ference is no obsolete matter; it goes on now 
wherever it will pay —in Germany, Italy, 
France, and even in America. But the Pope 
allows no man or council to defize the limits 
of his power; like the absolute monarch he 
is, he does that himeelf, and invariably makes 
the boundaries as broad as possible. In spite 
of Rev. Thomas Sherman’s definition, he will 
travel out into the field of politics when he 
pleases; and the young priest would no doubt 
find it convenient to obey the order of the ab- 
solute ruler on the banks of the Tiber. 





Sacasa Abdicates. 

The war in Nicaragua has come toa sudden 
and unexpected end. From the first the re- 
volt was spirited and strong in both numbers 
and ability; and in the battle of Masaya 
the federal forces were crusned and nearly 
annihilated. Apparently the rebels were able 
to dictate the future. All at once news comes 
of a remarkable compromise between the 
contending forces. Sacasa agrees to abdicate 
in favor of Salvador Machado. The two 
armies are to be disbanded. The expenses 
incurred on either side are to be paid out of 
the national treasury. This closes military 
operations, but leaves the country in an un 
settled condi:ion. Strangers are not safe, 
and the passportof the American minister 
bas little valae. How readily the new presi- 
dent w ll be able to gather up the reins and 
restore order, no one can tell. To protect 
American interests, there will be need of a 
war-ship in Corinto. Though the leaders 
intend no harm to the Canal, United States 
forces may be required to restrain the ungov 
ernable elements. 





PERSONALS. 

— Bishop Ninde dedicated a Gospel wagon 
in Detroit on a recent Sunday. 

— Prof. Olin A. Curtis, D- D., will deliver 
the Baccalaureate sermon at Lasell Seminary 
next Sunday morning. 

— Mrs. Henry Ward Becher, though now 
over eighty years of age, spends some hours 
every day at her writing desk. 

— Announcement is made of the death of 
Rav. William Burnside, of Sidney, N. Y., 
and of Prof Hiram Wilson, of Saratoga 
Springs. 

—Fraderick W. Beekman, son of Rev. 
Garrett Beekman, of Westboro, of the senior 
class of Amherst College, is selected as one 
of the six competitors for the Hyde pris: con- 





test in oratory — which is a marked compli- 
ment. 

— The oldest daughter of Rev. J. H. Gill 
and wife, of our North India Conference, 
died in Naini Tal in the latter part of April. 


— Rev. W. W. Colburn and wife have 
returned from the Pac fic coast where they 
spent the winter. He will supply the church 
at Rockbottom. 

— Rev. John W. Batler, D. D., and family, 
of Mexico, are visiting his father in 
Newton Centre, and will remain during the 
month of June 

—R:v. W. P. Stowe, D. D, of Chicago, 
was in Boston fora fzw days this week, and 
received a hearty welcome from his many 
friends in this vicinity. 


— Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, widely known 
through his advocacy of civil service reform, 
is to deliver the Commencement oration for 
the Northwestern U :iversity on Jane 15 


— Rsv. Thomas Harrison is spending a 
few days at his hone in Milton. On thelé h 
of Jane he will commence a series of meet- 
fogs at Red Rock Camp ground, Minnesota. 

—For the reason that wine was to be 
served, Rev. Dr. D H. Moore, of the 
Western, declined to attend a banquet of the 
Loyal Legion given in honor of Gen. L:w 
Wallace. 

— ‘Pere’ Hyacinthe Loyson has given a 
denial to tne ramor about his intention of re- 
turning to the Roman Catholic Church after 
@ preparatory “‘ retreat ’’ in the M pnastery of 
tie Grande Chartreuse. 

— Rev. Dr. Merritt Hulburd, of Phila- 
delphia, will give the address at the com- 
mencement exercises of the Training School 
connected with the N. E Deaconess Home, 
on Thursday evening, Jane 15. 


— Dr. Dzees, superintendent of our South 
American Missions, with the party accom- 
panying him, arrived safely in Buenos Ayres, 
and the Doctor left April 15 for the west 
coast to meet Bishop Newman. 


— Rev. Geo. D. Herron, whose recent vol- 
umes have been welcomed by the Christian 
public with so much interest, has been chosen 
professor of Applied Christianity at Iowa 
College, Grinnell. 


— Dr. Benjamin Gregory, for many years 
editor of the Wes'eyan Magazine, has re 
ceived permission to retire from active service 
at the ensuing Conference. He will be suc- 
ceeded by Rev. W. L Watkinson. 


— Prof. Robert W. Rogers, of Dickinson 
College, has been elected to fill the place 
made vacant by the retirement of Dr. James 
Strong, after a quarter-century’s service. The 
title of the chair is changed to that of He 
brew and Old Testament Exegesis. 


— Rev. W. P. Odell, of Delaware Avenue 
Church, Buffalo, is in attendance upon the 
Commencement week exercises of Boston 
University. He is one of the offi sial visitors 
of the Genesee Conference to the Theological 
School. 


—B sho) Vincent is down for an address 
on ‘*Chautauqua’’ at Lucerne, Switzerland, 
at the great interdenominational conference 
to be held there for thirteen weeks, from 
Jane 2% to § pt. 22 The Bishop's date is 
August 31. 


— Miss Margaret A. Knapton, of the class 
of '94 of the Boston Uaiversity School of 
Theology, wuld like a position as assistant 
pastor or supply during the summer. She 
1s at present working at the Epworth Settle- 
ment, 18 Charter Street. 


— Hon. Robert T. Lincoln, ex-minister to 
Eagland, retarned to his home in Chicago 
last week, and will resume his law practice. 
Mr. L'ncoln says that he is entirely out of 
politics, and has no longing except to pass 
the ramainder of his life as a private citi- 
zen. 


— Rev.S B. Darnell, D. D., president of 
Cookman Institute, Jacksonville, Fia., has 
been very seriously indisposed, and it is 
feared will be compelled to retire permanently 
from the work which he loves so well, and to 
which he has devoted his time and labor and 
life. 


— At the commencement of R panoke Col- 
lege, Va, on Jane 7, the valedictorian of 
the graduating class will be S. J. Homer, a 
full blooded Indian of the Choctaw Nation, 
Indian Territory. Mr. Homer is an excellent 
student, and is exceptionally forcible and 
elcq1ent as a speaker. 


— The many friends of Rev. C. 8. Natter 
and wife will learn, with sorrow, of the 
death of their only son and child, Lewis Holt 
Nutter, which occurred at their present res- 
idence at 4 Berwick Park, this city, Jane 1. 
The son has been ill for many months. He 
was @ young man of much promise and 
hope. 


— It is gratifying to know that Hon. D. M. 
Browning, whom President Cleveland has re- 
c:ntly appointed Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, is an earnest Christian and one of 
t .e most active, devoted and spiritual mem- 
bars of the First Baptist Church of Benton, 
Ill. — one who is always at preaching service, 
Sabbath-school and prayer-meeting. 


— Tae T, oy Times notes the following case 
of loyalty of a Methodist minister to the 
church of his choice: — 

‘Rev. C. L. Hall, pastor of Levings Meth- 
odist church, at the fron Works, has received 
a call to the pastorate of a church in the 
Congregationai denomination. He has 
decided not to accept the call, although it is a 
salary of $2500, while his salary in Troy is 
$1,200.” 

— Rev. G. H. F.inn, a member of the Pitts 
burgh Conference, formerly of this city, and 
Miss Kate L. Davis, of Springfield, Pa., 
were married in Boston, June 1, among rela- 
tives of the groom. Th: ceremony was per- 
formed by Dr. H. G Mitchell, assisted by 
Dr. L. T. Townsend, of Boston University. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fiinn will spend afew days 
here with friends and then visit points of 
interest in Naw England before returning to 
Pennsylvania. 


— We are very glad to learn that Rev. 
John Lanahan, D. D., of Baltimore, is writ- 
ing out for publication his eventfal experi- 
ence as Book Agent. The record will be 
printed under the ap ropriate title, ‘‘ Three 
Years with the Book Concera.” Nothing 
more needful and heroic has ever been done 
in our caurch than the work of this revered 
and much-beloved veteran while acting as 
Book Agent. The church should possess his 
own account of that remarkable affsir. 


— We have already noticed the fact that 
D:. Cayler, who bad so long bsen president 
of the National Temperance Society, retired 
from the position at the recent annual meet- 
ing of that organizition, and Hon. John 
Wanamaker was elected to the honorable 
position. Dr. Charles L. Thompson, in an ad- 
dress at the anniversary, thus referred to Dr. 
Cuyler: — 

‘*He has retirei from the active place on 
this platform, but not all the king’s horses or 
all the king's men, while there is pulse or 
breath in him, could keep him out of the 
fight. He will be im it for the finish, and 
when he is called — remote enougn be the 
day —to j»in William E Dodge and Mark 
Hopkins, yonder they will watch the ad- 
vancing battle, of which they have so often 
been the courage and the inspiration, until, 
by the blessing of God, that which has been 
wrecking bodies, and darkening minds, and 





damning souls, and humiliating society, and 


degrading humanity, shall go down under 
the awakened judgment of mankind and the 
crashing power of Almighty God.”’ 





BRIEFLETS. 


The Michigan Ohris'ian Advoca'e puts th, 
whole matter ina wordin saying: “ Wir) 
the gates open on Sunday, it is ‘the world, 
fair,’ indeed, and not the Christian’s fair."’ 


The attention of Leagues in New Englan 
is called to the advertisement of Rev. Merrit: 
C. Beale in another column, in reference ¢ 
arrangements for a special train for the Inter 
mational Epworth League Convention a: 
Cleveland, which leaves Boston on J ine 28 


Bishop Fowler is characteristically wise 
and forceful in the suggestion that 
case the final decision is to keep the Wor\a’s 
Fair open on Sanday, the exhibits of the 
Methodist Episcopal Caurch be covered on 
Sunday, and on the cover be put the words 
“Remember the Sabbath day to keer 
holy.”’ 

Rev. J.O Peck, D. D., missionary secre 
tary, sends the following : — 

“‘ Wanted, a man and wife, and lady for 
higher branches, and another for primary, to 
gO as missionaries t> South America in July 
First class, Coristian teachers and unqaes 
tioned sound bealth — Candidates 


please apply to Rev. J. Peck, D.D, 
5th Ave., New Yurk.”’ 


Rev. W. L. Richardson has disposed of the 
Holston Methodist (Tenn.) to a layman 
Oar confrére says he has lost money in the 
enterprise, has not found the position agree 
able, and is rej iced to lay down the burden 
And yet notwithstanding this discouraging 
testimony, there is a legion of novices wh 
are anxious to launch a new Conference 
paper. 

The Southern Ohris‘ia 1 Advocate of Colum 
bia, S. C., carries a practical lesson in t! 
following paragraph : — 

‘ R:v De. Darbin, the Methodist orator 
used to say it cost him a mighty effort to get 
through any sermon without saying son: 
thing about the missionary cause. How does 
that compare with the preacher who allows a 
whole year to pass without preaching once on 
the subject of missions?’’ 

The Christian Advocate cf Nashville, the 
offi ial organ of our sister church, one of the 
ablest and most attractive of the religious 
weeklies that come to our table, presents to 
its readers, with its issue of Jane 1, a supple- 
ment devoted to the work of the Church Ex- 
tension Society of the M. KE. Church, South. 
The illustratione, map and historic data make 
an extremely gratifying exhibit. 


Tae Springfield Republicar says: — 


“The colored folks of New York and 
Brooklyn will soon have a seaside resort for 
their own use and enj »yment, whick is to be 
known as Douglas-Park-by-the Sea, in Grave- 
send, L.1. They are tired of submitting to 
indignities ani bumiliations at the established 
resorte. The ‘race question’ seems to be 
solving itself, but how?’”’ 


At the session of the Conf.rence of the 
Methodist Church of Canada, held in Corn 
wall, Ont., a resolution was adopted upon 
June | censuring railway companies and the 
managers of the World’s Fair for desecra- 
tion of the Sabbath, and suggesting that al! 
true Christians should remain away from 
the World's Fair, and that their publishing 
house’s book exhibit be withdrawn as a pro- 
test against the violation of the foarth com 
mandment. 


The Ohris'‘ian at Work expands Dr. Danie! 
Steele’s practical word to the ministers in 
our recent symposium on “‘ The Higher Cri: 

cism ”’ into the following paragraph : — 

‘If you are engaged in pastoral or reviva 

work dont drop it in order to assail ‘ the 
higher criticism enbioc. There are plenty 
of religious editors who seem to have nothing 
else to do j ist now, and their number is sui"! 

cient for the work in hand. In fact, that 
field is rather over-cultivated. It ought to 
lie fallow awhile.’’ 


The Salvation Army held a characteristi: 
meeting in Park St. Church, this city, last 
week — welcome evidence that the old-time 
prejudice against what is new and peculiar io 
religious worship has pretty thoroughly dis- 
appeared. Major Susie F. Swift, nine years 
ago a Vassar College girl, but now the only 
American born and bred woman who bolds 
the rank of major in the Salvation Army, 
was the principal subject of interest in ber 
ardent and able addresses. She is reported 
to have said: “I have found that the way to 
he)p the poor is to begin with the heart.’’ 


D. L. Moody sends the following from 
Chicago: — 

‘*It may be of interest to your subscribers 
whoexpect to attend the Worlds Fair to 
know that daily lectures are given at the 
Bible Institute. Chicago, by some of the 
most eminent B bie teachers of America and 
Great Britain. Among those who are lectur- 
ing, or will lecture, during the summer are 
Rev. Hubert Brooke, of England; Dr. A. J. 
Gordon, of Boston; Prof. W. G. M»orenead 
and Prof. J M St fisr; Dr. Theodore Monod, 
of Paris; and Rev. John McNeill, Rv. Jobo 
Riddell, and Riv. John Robertson, of Scot 
land. These lectures are open to every one. 
They are held at 9 and 11 o’clock every 
morning excepting Sunday and Monday, at 
the Bible Iastitute, 80 Institute Place. A 
cordial invitatioa is extanded to all your 
readers to attend these lectures.’” 


We had the pleasure, last Sunday morning, 
of worshiping with the congregation of the 
Epworth Church, Cambridge. Rev. C. F 
Rice, the pastor, preached the first of a 
series of seven sermons to be delivered on the 
first Sanday morning of each month, upon 
the ‘‘Seven Utterances of Christ upon the 
Cross.”” The sermon was able and instruct. 
ive —a fitting preparation for the sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper which followed. Dr. 
Trafton was present to assist in the adminis- 
tration. The pastor preaches morning and 
evening; the singing by a voluntary choir of 
young people is excellent; and friends 
near will find this beautifal church especially 
attractive and helpful in all its services. 


We commend the theology as well as the 
courage and practical sense of Dr. Mc 
Connell, the well-known Episcopalian clergy- 
man of Philadelphia, who, in a recent ser 
mon, said: “I have been instructed by my 
ecclesiastical saperior to use a prayer to Al 
mighty God to avertthe cholera. But chol- 
era is a dirt disease. It is, therefore, a pre- 
ventable disease. To prevent the cholera you 
have only to remove the dirt. If you leave 
the dirt, you invite the cholera. This city of 
Poiladelphia is fall of filth which nobody is 
trying to remove. To let that filth remain 
and pray to God to keep away the cholera, 
is to trifls both with the cholera and with A!- 
mighty God. While that filth is allowed to 
remain, I refus: ¢) off.r sach prayers.” 


The fi-:st intercollegiate Prohibition Orator 
ical contest of Massachusetts was held in 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Thursday even- 
ing, Janel. Rev. J. W. Vankirk, of Boston 
University, presided, and made the introduc- 
tory address. L. P. Armstrong, of Williams, 
spoke on *‘ The L'q 10r Troffi : a Foe to Civiliza- 
tion.” Mr. Armstrong is a pleasant, able 
speaker and made a fine impression. A. N. 
Foster, of Tufis,delivered a carefully -prepared, 
able, scholarly oration on ‘‘ Practical Politics.” 
Mr. Foster is a young man of great promise, 
and the decision of the judges in his favor 
was anticipated by many in the audience. 
G. H. McClellen, of Andover, discussed the 
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pyolution of Government’’ in a finished, 
-youghtful oration. James F. Morton, jr., 
+ Harvard, was unable to appear on account 
Boston University was represent- 
, J C. Roberts in **The Triumph of 
1 Mr. Roberts 18 an oratorical succass. 
w.s Spooner, of Amherst, closed the con- 
. wito an oration on the sutj ct, “ Fitness 
Foretells Success.” Rav. Drs. L A. 
jsmes M. Gray, and A. 8. Gumbarit 
4s jidges and rendered a unanimous 
n in favor of Mr. A. N. Foster for the 
rv3, and Mr. J.C. Roberts for the 
Mr. Foster will represent Massachu 
o the interstate contest at Hervey, LI. 
«as intense interest throughont the en- 
ntest and much enthusiasm — especial- 
» op tbe part of the Tufts College boys — 
a the result was announced. 


‘ ness 


st thinkers are not given to disputing. 
jearly all disputation is a mere strife 
,pout words and a failure to perceive more 
shan a small segment of the truth. The 
cbinker sees both sides, and states them 
sim y, thereby answering the arguments of 
yim who thought bimself an opponent, but 
really was not. Trath is comprehensive and 
inclusive of many seemingly diff.rent opin- 
os. Lt ig the offize of the thinker to show 
che real as opposed to the seeming. And if, 
after be bas quietly done his best to make it 
ear, there is still lack of perception and a 
, tion to dispute, or even to rail, he sim- 
- res and waits for that justification 
woich t me and increased wisdom on the part 
‘ tbe arguer will be pretty sure to bring. 


1e Epworth League Settlement is practic 

1g primitive Methodist methods in their 
rwork in the North Ead of Boston. 
wagon holding eight singers and 
-wo or three speakers, with a small organ, is 
to the public squares and tenement 
att yn Sanday afternoons, and the 
rowds that gather listen to a cheerfal service 
‘ song and a short, stirring, Gospel talk. 
Jew is addressed in his native tongue, 

snd it is hoped that the Italian and Porta 
: iar.ers may likewise be visited with 
eakers Who can preach in those languages. 
Tbe music is farnished by the choirs and Ep- 
worth Leagaes of the various Boston church- 
srbaps some one would like to contrib 

help sustain this excellent work. Sach 
utions would be thankfally received, 

they are greatly needed, at 18 Charter St. 


A Gospel 


t not true that in any church those who 
og with all their powers at perfection 
n religion can be counted on the fingers, and 
generally on those of one hand? Why is this? 
There is nothing so thoroughly worth waile, 
nothing that pays so well in every sense, 
nothing that gives such large returns, as the 
pursuit of perfection. But very few Chris- 
tians concern themselves mach about it, or 
are particularly disturbed at the great gap 
tween the ideal and the real in their own 
ase. Can anything be done about it? Let 
every preacher cry aloud and spare not. Lit 
him above all spare not his own exertions to 
set the rght example to the flock, and then 
spare not t) add thereto the force of precept 
upon precept, even if the admonition be for 
atime unwelcome. He must deliver his own 


gre aim 


30. 

There is a great social upheaval in Cleve- 
and, fenn., which has reached Chattanooga, 
and, indeed, society generally in and about 
ne latter city is convulsed — so say the asso- 
press dispatches. Bishop Joyce is the 

yccasion of this great fermentation, and this 

3 the alleged cause: It is reported that he 
went over to tha town of Cleveland on a re- 
ent Saturday to dedicate a colored Methodist 

While there he accepted the hospi- 
‘the Negro pastor of the church, who 
3 as black as the shades of night. The 
Bishop slept in one of the beds of the Negro, 
ate at his table. And the report closes 
with this most serious declaration: ‘ His 
oduct has made a great sensation here, and 
cial ostracism may bethe result.’”’ We had 
hoped that the South had ceased perpetrating 
such folly and sinfulness inthe matter of race 
prejudice; but this case is as bad as the ostra- 
cism practiced upon Bishop Gilbert Haven. 
Bishop Joyce is to be commended for this 
»ject-lesson in social ethics. 
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The sermon delivered by Rev. Louis Albert 
Banks, D D., on May 21,in the First Church, 
this city, upon ‘* Our Brother in Yellow,”’ ia 
published by Lee & Shepard. The following 
paragraph is especially pertinent and forci- 


ble: — 


What illustrations America is giving 
the world in these days of the light 
feeling of responsibility we have about mak- 
ing good our promises! Only this week it is 
announced that the Directory of the World's 
Fair at Chicago have by a large majority 
voted to open the Exposition on Sunday, 
lespite the fact tnat they have already re- 
eived nearly two millions of dollars on the 
xpress condition that they would not open 
n Sunday, and after millions of dollars have 
een invested in the enterprise from all parts 
{ the civilized world with the same under- 
standing. If these men were to so act in re 
gard to their private business affairs, they 
woulu be voted dishonest and unprincipled 
‘counirels by every newspaper and every 
sane manintheland. Why is the same ac- 
1 & representative capacity worthy of 

re charitable judgment? And yet this 
W s Fair Directory are only following 
nthe footsteps of the Congress and Presi- 

f the United States, who united in the 

of the Chinese Registration Act in 
violation of our treaty with China. It 
ittering to {our national pride, but it 

tainly pertinent to the situation, to ask, 

s\| seriousness, if we are coming to be a 
dation of liars! ”’ 
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The Rambler. 


The ltambler was sitting in the reading 

c vf his hotel in New York the other 
‘ay looking over the papers and trying 
‘o Make up bis mind how to spend the even- 
& profitably. There was column after col- 
unin of advertisements of entertainments in 
‘Ue theatres, but not a notice anywhere of 
any sort of religious service or gathering of 
Christian people in any of the numerous 
churches of the metropolis. I ceased to 
wonder that strangers in the great cities rare- 
found their way into religious meetings on 
ay evenings, and that so many crowd- 

the placce of amusement. As I meditated 
Q these things, the question arose in my 
mind: ‘Why do not some of the great 
rches or city missionary societies institate 
yntght services of some sort in two or 
central places, and advertise them daily 

Q the papers along with the theatre notices ? 
‘sey would thus give Coristian men and 
Women @& chance to keep from backsliding 
Wen they are away from home, and also reach 
Out for the indifferent and the many who are 
‘n the same state of mind that I was in — 
“esiting to go somewhere to rest themselves 
after a busy day. A great hotel is a lonely 
Place of an evening. After one has looked 
over his mail and written to his wife, he is 
St sea. The city, even with all its electric 
‘ights, is dark; there is mo scenery to enj »y. 
The great libraries are closed, and so, too, 
are the art collections; and then, one wants 
folks, and not books, after # day of strain on 
‘he nerves, When not a word suggests that 
there is a chance to meet Christians in s 
Relghborly way anywhere, what is there to 
do but to start for the brightest-lighted 
Sathering place of men and women, whether 
consecrated to Christ or Belial? It needs no 
Word to say which place nine out of ten will 


eter 


thr 


find open to them. This should not be. By 


some system of co operation it should be 
avoided. 


* . 

I had heard of St George's — one of the 
wonderful institutional charches of which so 
much is said nowadays. It was not adver - 
tised in the papers, and the hotel clerk knew 
nothing about it. A directory, however, 
Rave its locatioa, and the Rambler and a 
friend of his started out to fiad it. After a 
half hour's walk we turned into Stuyvesant 
Square, and the stately p'le loomed up in the 
darkness. It was closed as tight as a mum- 
my Case, and nothing was visible save the 
usual uodertaker’s address and also one of the 
more recent notice boards giving the hours 
of service — which, by tne way, were all in 
the day time on week-days. 

> oe 


After a few inquiries, however, the St. 
George's Memorial House, at the rear of the 
church on another street, was found, and 
here a diffrent scene presented itself. This 
house is a large, four-story stone structure, 
almost as imposing as the Y. M.C. A. build 
ing in our city. There are two entrances, and 
an elevator running to the upper stories. As 
we came up the steps we noticed a number 
of fine-looking young fellows in military 
uniform very attentive toa group of girls who 
were smartly dressed. A large hall occupy 
ing the middle portion of the ground flvor was 
cleared for dancing, and the orchestra was 
just tuning up asa young gentleman dressed 
in @ cutaway came out towards the entrance 
and greeted us. This young gentleman 
proved to be a resident pastor of the church. 
He was very affable, god explained that one 
of the boys’ clubs was having a social gath- 
ering that evening. He opened a door into 
another large room, in which anumber of la- 
dies were busy attending to children and 
}oung people who were selecting books from 
a fairly well-stocked circulating library that 
lined the walls of the room. Taen as he had 
duties connected with the dancing party, he 
placed as in the care of a polite young fellow 
who took us all over the interesting building. 

7 > 

On the upper fivor was a very large room 
pleasantly farnisned with long tables and 
comfortabdls chairs that formed a general 
sittiog-room for the resident clergy, who had 
private studies and sleeping-rooms opening 
out from it after the manner of college dor 
mitories. These private rooms were cozy 
and attractive, decorated with the usual 
paraphernalia of a student's room. Con- 
spicuous in each was a picture of Puillips 
Brooks. Tne large room was used, also, for 
all business meetings of the staff of the in- 
stitution. 

On a lower fivor was a well appointed gym 
nasium, with baths and lockers and all the 
conveniences; and also a large men’s clab- 
room, with papers and writing desks, and a 
number of young men sitting about smok 
ing and chatting. In another corner was a 
room forthe St. Andrew's Society, with its 
insignia everywhere preseat. Any numbar 
of smaller offise rooms for classes, etc., were 
tucked away in other corners. 

At last the Sunday-school room was en 
tered. It was large and well seated, witha 
novel device of curtains hung on rods at- 
tached to the backs of the seats, making pos- 
sible individual seclusion for each ciass ina 
very simple manner. Here a Sunday school 
of more than a thousand meets every Lord’s 
day. Behind the curtains in one portion of 
this room the voices of a Bible class broke 
pleasantly on the ear. A dozen or more of 
grown men were busy with their leader stady- 
ing the Word. The president of Columbia 
College, Mr. Seth Low, has such a class 
here every Sunday. 

a = 
In another part of the building are rooms 
for girls’ clubs, etc. The whole plant is a 
busy hive after the style of a city college. 
The published year book shows that it cost 
more than $70,000 to pay the bills of this 
church for a single year, and that they raised 
for endowment fund, general benevolences 
and expenses more than $127,000 during the 
year ending last Easter. There seemed to me 
to be rather small returns spiritually for so 
large an outlay; but it was refreshing to get 
into a church that is working at its religion, 
such as it is, seven days in the week. 
» > 

As he turned towards his hotel the Rambler 
said to his companion: “ [t would be impos- 
sible for us to run such a plant with our itin- 
erant ministry; ’’ and the friend had to con- 
fess that work of an institutional character in 
the great cities needed the possibility of per- 
manence in its management and control to 
insure its success. 








The Conferences. 


(See also Page 7.) 
NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE. 
Bos'on District. 


Boston Preachers’ Meeting. — Rev. Dr. 
Wm. P. Stowe, of Chicago, for twelve years 
agent of the Western Methodist Book Con- 
cern, addressed the Meeting on Monday io 
the interests of the Methodist Assurance As- 
sociation, being organized by action of the 
General Conference by a commission of seven 
laymen appointed by the Bishops of the 
church. Dr. Stowe, who has been appointed 
a special solicitor of capital stock of the As- 
sociation, will be in Boston for several days, 
and would be happy to meet any interested 
or desiring stock in the Association, at the 
Book Concern, 38 Bromfield St. 

Boston, First Church. — Bishop Mallalieu 
preached a very excelient sermon to a large 
congregation on Sanday morning last. 

Swedish Mission, Bcston. — The work is 
very prosperous in this mission, and last 
Sanday 5 were received on probation. Rev. 
Peter Frost is pastor. 


R.s’inda’e. — On Sunday evening, May 28, 
Rev. Dillon Bronson, of Newton, spoke in 
the in‘erest of the W. F. M. Society, giving 
an interesting account of his visit to Eastern 
lands, Last Sunday the pastor, Rev. F.N, 
Upham, preached in Delaware Ave. Caurch, 
Buffalo. Rev. Alfred Nzon occupied the 
Roslindale pulpit in the morning, and Rev. 
Mr. Hollingshead, of West Roxbury, in the 
evening. 

Newton. — The Newton Methodist is the 
title of a neat monthly paper issued in the in- 
terest of our church, of which the pastor, 
Rev. D.llon Bronson, is editor. The church 
services, church offisiary, church directory, 
with editorial paragraphs and short selec- 
tions, make the initial number an interesting 
one. : 





W.F.M S.—Aconvention of the auxil- 
iaries of the W. F. M. Society on the eastern 
division of Boston Distric; was held at the 
Dorchester Church on Thursday, Janel, 
which was well attended. Mrs. C. H. Hana- 
ford, the district secretary, presided. The 
devotional exercises of the morning session 
were conducted by Mrs. D. Steele. Miss 
Franc Baker, of Detroit, Mrs. C. W. Taylor, 
district secretary of Vermont Conference, 
and Miss Cushman were introduced to the 
meeting and beartily greeted. Mrs. Phinney 
gave a cordial welcoms to the auxiliaries, to 
which Mrs. Galbraith pleasantly respondec. 


showing increased interest in the work, some 
having received new inspiration by visits from 
Miss Baker, Miss Sparkes and Mies Casb- 
man. The qucstion-box was opened by Miss 
Baker, who answered the questions with 
many bright and practical suggestions. 

After an intermission for lunch, the after- 
noon session was op2ned, Mrs. G. M. Steele 
conducting the devotional exercises, Mrs. 
Sharpe and Mrs. Phinney each sang a beau- 
tiful song. Miss Louise Boutwell imperson- 
ated one of our missionaries, who was readily 
recogniz:d as Miss Glover. Mrs. F. H. Bid. 
well read an original missionary poem. Mrs. 
Orne, one of the original founders of the W. 
F. M. S, was presented, and gave us afew 
words of cheer. Miss Cushman gave a 
‘*Home Talk "’ which was full of interest, as 
usual. Mrs. Parkhurst gave an excellent 
plan for gathering the children’s thank off:r- 
ings in pretty, bright-colored bags. Miss 
Baker gave a stirring address, touching the 
hearts of all present. She said our song now 
should not be, ‘‘ Hold the Fort! "’ but, On 
ward, Christian Sold‘ers!’’ and urged the 
sisters to renewed devotion and diligence in 
this great work of saving the women in 
heathen lands. The day was crowded with 
good things, and all must hava felt at the 
close that it was goo1 to have been there. 

A. R. FELLows, Sec. 





Worces ‘er keeps on in the even tenor of her 
way. The various churches are pushing 
their local interests with due attention. 


Gace. — The recently-formed Worcester 
Cir-uit of Epworth Leagues, consisting of the 
city churches and contiguous country 
charges, heli their first meeting, May 23. 
John Legg, of Trinity, was elected president, 
and Mr. Alfred S. Re, secretary. Several pa- 
pers bearing on League work were presented, 
and a stirring address was given by Rev. 
Louis Albert Banks, D. D., of Boston, on 
‘‘Opportanities for Young Methodists.’’ 
Social intercourse was a leading feature of 
the occasion and was greatly enj yed. The 
League from Warren 8t. Church, Boston 
Highlands, with the pastor, Rev. J hn Gal- 
braith, formerly pastor at Grace, made a fly- 
ing and pleasant visit to the Grace League 
on May 25 Pastor Worth, as chairman of 
the Union Ministers’ Meeting committee on 
temperance work in the city, is making fall 
proof of his ministry on these lines, and has 
arranged for four union Sanday evening 
meetings to be held simultaneously by 
groups of allthe churches; and we hops to 
concentrat3 such a hot fie on the saloon 
traffic that in Dacember we shall rout the sa- 
loon forces ‘* horse, foot and dragoons.”’ 
Cora! St. — R.v. J. H. Emerson is doing a 
most excellent work, and expects that at 
North Grafton, an out-station, needed and 
extensive improvements will soon be made. 
Webster Square. — Rev. W. N. Richardson 
is rej icing in the near comp’etion of the im- 
portant changes which this church is making, 
and a re opening on Sunday, June 11, with 
Dr. Brodbeck as preacher, is already an- 
nounced. 


Laurel St. — With his usual energy Rev. 
J. P. Kennedy is pushing the good work, cor- 
dially supported by a loyal people. 

The City Missions, under Rev. A. Sander- 
sop, are moving s\eadily forward, and the two 
churches will soon be occupied. God is 
clearly leading in this movement, and success 
is certain. 


Trinity. — TheG. A. R. of the city, witb 
associated organizitions, attended May 28 
and patiently listened to the pastor’s sermon 
on ‘* The Ultimate Triumph of Christianity.”’ 
We are expecting a great treat in the visit of 
Bishop Mallalieu, who will preach for us 
June 1l in the morning, and in the evening 
at Grace. He will also be the guest of the 
Social Union on Monday evening, June 12, 
and will probably address the Preachers’ 
Meeting which, fortunately, meets on Mon- 
day of that week. J.D. P. 





Worth Boston District. 


Woburn. — The temperance address on 
Sunday evening, May 21, quite filled the spa- 
cious auditorium. Dr. Crawford, in a clear, 
incisive statement, showed the elements of 
weakness ina city where the rum power was 
not kept permanently under control. His 
comparisons with other no-license towns 
were startling. Oo last Sunday evening the 
prayer-meeting nearly filled the vestry, and 
was the largest and most impressive for many 
weeks. The infant department in the Sun- 
day-school showed an attendance of 113. 


Lynn District. 


Chelssa, Walnut St. — The paster, Rev. T. 
Corwin Watkins, D. D., has just completed a 
course of Sunday evening sermons on 
‘* Bright and Happy Homes,”’ which has at- 
tracted much interest in the community. The 
attendance has averaged over a thousand, the 
audiences being made up largely of men and 
their wives. This old, historic church is hav- 
ing success On all lines of religious and social 
work. B. 





Springfield District. 


The district camp-meeting will be held at 
Laurel Park, Northampton, Aug. 22-29. 

Florence. — Rev. G. F. Durgin, recently 
appointed to this charge, has received a fist- 
tering call to a prominent church in the Maine 
Conference. I; is not likely, however, that 
he will go. 

M mason. — This church is prospering under 
the industrious work of Rev. W. H. Marble. 
The pastor's sermons are attracting the favor- 
able attention of the church and the com- 
munity. A new parsonage js likely to be 
erected soon. 

Southwick —The new pastor, Rev. Wm. 
Ferguson, is making a good impression in 
this field. Diligence in pastoral work and 
clear and thoughtful Gospel preaching is con- 
tributing to build up a spiritual people. 

Wes! Parish. — The work of this church, so 
well conducted by the former pastor, has 
been taken up readily and carried forward 
vigorously by the new preacher, Rev. J. A. 
Sutherland. He is doing well, and the peo 
ple are much pleased. 

Leyden and East Coleraine. — Rev. Geo. 
W. Clarke, who is serving this church as a 
supply, is fall of enthusiasm for the work. 
With zeal that is contagious and courage un- 
daunted, he visits Prutestants and Catholics 
alike, and seeks the salvation of all. Four 
have recently been converted. 

Bernards‘on and Gul. — Rev. F. H. Wheel- 
er, supply, is a member o! the South Dakota 
Conference, whose coming East is necessitated 
by the care of his wife’s mother. Bro. 
Wheeler is an able man, and is doing a valu- 
able work for these churches. 

The African M. % Conference will begin 
its session in Springfield, at the new Loring 
St. Church, Jane 8 Bishop Tanner, of Phil- 
adelphia, will preside. C. A. L. 








W. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE. 

Providence District. 

The Lidies’ Aid Society of the Chestnut 
Street Church, Providence, gave a reception 
to the church and congregation in their 
vestries a fow evenings ago, which was a de- 
cidedly uniq1e and interesting affair. At the 








Reports from the auxiliaries were given’ 


proper time Mrs. George F. Martin, being in- 


§rell, G. F. Dunham. 


troduced to the company, proceeded to give a 
very vivacious speech, the most of which was 
addressed to the pastor, Rev. Walter P. 
Buck, to whom she presented an elegant g>ld 
watch properly inscribed. It was a perfect 
surprise to the recipient, who replied in 
words that indicated his appreciation of their 
affsctionate regard as manifested in this gttc. 
A beautiful bouquet and pin were presented 
to Mrs. Buck. On the 26 h of April a most 
valuable gift came to the parsonage in the 
shape of a boy who received a very cordial 
welcome. Two boys now bless this home 
with their music, ministries and possibilities, 
and make gladthe hearts of their young 
parents. They have our hearty congratula- 
tions. Bro. Buck has entered upon the work 
of the second year of his pastorate under 
favorable conditions, and is doing an ex-el- 
lent work. a ae 


Church Register. 


HERALD CALENDAR. 
Lynn Dietrict Pr achers’ Meeting and 








Ministers’ Wives Asso., Asbury Grove, June8 
Annual Meeting of Boston District Ep- 

worth League, at Winthrop 8t. Ch., June 8 
Prov. Di . Min. Asso., at N. Easton, June 12, 13 


New Bed. Dis. Min. Asso., at Whitman, June 12, 13 
Preachers’ Meeting at Westerly, R.I., June 12, 13 
W.F. M.S. Convention, at Auburn, Me., Junel4 
Dover D s. Min. Asso., at Greenland, June 19, 21 
Minister.’ Meeting, at Farmington, Me., June 20, 21 
Preachers’ Meeting, at East Machias, June 20, 21 
I_ternational Epworth League Confer- 

ence, at Cleveland, O., June 29-July 2 
Pemigewasset Val. Min. Asso., at Weirs, July 5,6 


Picnic day at Yarmouth Camp ground, Aug. 3 
Yarmouth Camp meeting, Aug. 7-14 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 14-20 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug. 20 27 
Sterling Camp meeting, Aug. 21-25 





Money Letters from May 22 to June 4. 

H.@G. Alley, W. M. Ayres. J. H. Bennett, A. 
Burridge, D. N. Bartiett. Harriet L. Chapin, A. L. 
Cooper, Belle Currier. Thos. M Dart, J. M. Dur- 
H. F. Fickett. F. R. Green, 
Gertrude Gilman. A.H. Hall, C. 5. Hulbert, C. L. 
Haskell, T. H. Hagerty, J.H. Haines, W.T. Hale. 
T. F,Jones. C.F. Letteney. W.A. McGraw, C, 
H. McElhiney, J.P. Miiler, John Martin. W.F. 
Osborne. Mrs. Jul'a Perkins, Mrs. M. J Pope, 
Mrs. H.G@. Packard. H.F. Reynolds. John Scott, 
J.H.Sherman, H. 8S. Talmadge, J. Thompson, E- 
Thompson, J.J Teasdale, J.A.Timmerman. Mrs. 
F. A. Upham. J. 8. Wadsworth, A. Woodward, 
N. T. Whitaker. 





ASBURY GROVE CAMP-GROUND. — By re- 
quest of the Association I will hold a grove meet- 
ing on the camp-ground from some time in June 
until Sept.15. There will be regular Sunday services, 
and on several week-‘ay evenings. A list of the 
preachers for Sundays will be published later. 

J.O. KNOWLES 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. — The meetings of the 
Dover District Preachers’ Meeting ani Epworth 
League Convention are postponed one week. They 
will be held at Gre -nland, N. H.,June 19-21. Wiil 
each League report to Rev. J. W. Adams the 
probable number who will attead June 21? 


LYNN DISTRICT STEWARDS’ MEETING.— 
The annual meeting of the Lynn District Stewards 
will be held in Wesleyan Hall, B.omfield St., Bos- 
ton,on Wednesday afteraoon, at 8 o'clock. 

J.O. KNOWLES. 





THE BOSTON METHODIST PREACHERS’ 
MEETING will be addressed, next Monday morn- 
ing, by Dr. John W. Butler, on “ Mexico ”’ 

JOHN R. CUSHING, Sec’y. 





A SUPPLY.— The undersigned being for the 
present year located in Bostoa, is available as a 
supply for any Christian pulpit, and may be ad- 
dressed to that ead at 108 Magnolia St., Roxbury, 
Mass., * Hot.1 Overlook,” Suite 2. 

HOWARD E. COOKE, 





W.F.M.8.—A Convention fr Eastern Divis 
fon of North Boston District will be held Thurs 
day, June 15, in the Monument Square M. E- 
Church, Charlestown. Sessions }0a.mand2p m. 
An interesting pr gram wil! be prepared, an | large 
delegations are expected from every auxiliary and 
band on the district. Also, rep rts furnished from 
each. Mrs. JESSE WAGNER, Dist. Sec. 





W.F.M.S8S.— Miss Feanec Baker wilt speak for 
the Portland Di.trict Auxtilaries at Saco, on ihe 
evening of June 15, and at Congress St., Portland, 
aftern on and evening of June 16. 





NOTICE. — The East Livermore Camp-meeting 
Association will hold its annual meeting, Tuesday, 
June 20, at the boarding house on the grounds at 
lpm. Allare requested to be present, as impor- 
tant busines is to be transacted. 

A. D. COLE’ Sec’y. 





W.F.M.S.— Auxiliaries of the New England 
Branch are herewith notified that “Our Work- 
ers’ Quarteriy,” and all other free leaflets are fur- 
nished in quantities to district secretaries. Any 
auxiliaries failing to receive these promptly will 
please apply to their district secretary. Until the 
supply is exhausted, extra copies of the ** Quar- 
terly ”’ will be furnished to district secretaries or 
auxiliaries by our Home Secretary, Miss Clara 
Cushman, Walnut Hill, Mass. Extra copies of all 
other free leaflets may be obtained from Miss M. 
A. Nichols, 13 Vinal Avenue, Somerville, Mass. 
Please send postage in each case. 

The April number of * Our Workers’ Quarterly ” 
and the three new thank offering leaflets, viz.: 
**Our Native Helpers,” “The Nagoya Home, 
Japan,” and“ A Letter to the Happy Boys and 
Girls of New England,” besides the nickel collec- 
tion cards for Miss Hartford, Miss Hale and Miss 
Glover, are now on hand. 

This notice is re-stated by request to avoid any 
possible misunderstanding. System at each point 
will greatly help the ultimate result we all desire. 

Mrs. E. H. CURTIS, Rec. Sec’y. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY — ANNI 
VERSARY WEEK, June li 22. — Wednesday 
June 14, 8 p. m., elocution graduates’ recital. Fri- 
day,8 p.m., elocution recital. Saturday, 8 p. m.. 
piano recital for graduation. Sunday, 2.30 p. m., 
Principal's sermon bef re the graduating class; 
8 p.m., Conference sermon by Rev. J. F. Cooper, 
A.M.,of Providence. Monday, examinations all 
day, beginning at 8a.m.; 8p.m., address before 
the Philognothian and Castalian Societies by Rev. 
Louis A Banks, D.D., of Boston. Tuesday, ex- 
aminations all day, b:giuning at8a.m.; 10 a. m., 
aunual meeting of the Corporation; 2p. m., an 
nual meeting of the board of directors; 8 p. m., 
annual concert. Wednesday, 9.50 a. m., prize drill 
of Academy Cadets; 2.30 p. m., prize readings and 
declamati ns; 645 p, m., class day exercises; 8 
p- m., public debate ty members of the Adelphian 
and Alethern Societies. Question: “ Resolved, 
That Hawali ought to be annexed to the United 
States.’ Thursday, 8 30 a. m., graduatiug exercises 
and awarding of prizes. 8 p. m., Principal's reeep- 
tion to the graduating class. Art room open dur- 
ing th. week. 











THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


FrInaAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE SALE OF 
TICKETS VIA THE B. &. O. R. R. 


For the benefit of those desiring to attend 
the World’s Fair the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road will sell Excursion tickets to Chicago 
and return, at all stations on its line, at low 
rates. Tickets will be on sale until Novem- 
ber lst, and will be valid for return journey 
until November 15:b, 1893. They provide for 
a redaction of 20 per cent. below regular 
rates. These tickets will be valid only for 
continuous j»urney. Tickets at higher rates 
will be sold that will permit holders to stop 
over at Baltimore, Washington, or any other 
point, going and returning. 

Besides the opportunity of visiting Wash- 
ington, a privilege afforded by no other route, 
tourists via the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
will traverse the historic Potomac Valley, the 
theatre of the war between the States. At 
Cumberland they will be offsred a choice of 
routes, via Pittsburgh, or across the Alleghany 
mountains, 3 000 feet above the level of the 
sea and via Deer Park and Oakland, the fa- 
mous summer resorts. The scenery along 
the Baltimore & Ohio route is the most pict- 
uresque in America. Pullman accommoda- 
tions may be reserved in advance of j ,»urney. 
For rates and information apply to nearest 
B. & O. ticket agent, or Chas. O. Scull, Gen- 





eral Passenger Agent, Baltimore, Md. 





RE-OPENING,. — The Webster Square M. E. 
Church, Worcester, Mass., will be re-opened, and 
the new vestries dedicated to the worship of God, 
D. V., on Sunday, June 11, at 3.30 p.m. Rev. Dr. 
Brodbeck will preach in the afternoon, and Rev. 
Dr. Chadbourne in theevening. Former pastors 
and brethren in the ministry are cordially invited. 

W.N. RICHARDSON, Pastor. 





WANTED. —An orgay and a pu!pit are very much 
desired at the Immigrants’ Home, East Boston. 
Preaching services are held on Sunday twice, and 
a Sunday school and also week daytervices. The 
organ now used was kindly loaned by the Estey 
Orgaao Co., but must be returned on the Ist of 
July. Will not some church or genero.is donor 
provide for this urgent need? Address 

Rev. JoHN G. NELSON, Pastor, 
72 Marginal St., East Boston, Mass. 





THE COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES OF 
THE NEW ENGLAND TRAINING 8CHOOL 
will take place in Tremont Street M. E. Church, 
Thursday evening June 15, at 7.45 p.m. The ad- 
dress will be delivered by Rev. Merritt Hulburd, 
D. D., of Philadelphia, who is well known through- 
out New England as an able minister and eloquent 
speaker. 

Diplomas will be conferred upon seven young 
ladies who have prosecuted the course of study, 
and the evening wiil be one of interest to the many 
friends of the deaconess work. A cordial invita- 
tion 1; extended to all. 

The full program of the exercises will be found 
in the June number of the Deaconess Home Journal, 
specimen copies of which wili be sent to any one 
by applying to 45 East Chester Park, Boston, Mass. 





DOVER DISTRICT. — The District Epworth 
Convention and District Stewards’ Meeting will be 
June 21, iustead of the 14th, as previously stated. 

The Holiness Camp-meeeting, at East Epping, 
under charge of C.J. Fowler, wiil be July 24 29, 
Hedding Camp meeting, at same place, Aug. 21 26. 

G. W. NORRIs. 





A MEMORIAL SERVICE, in honor of the late 
Dr. Rubert McAll, Founder of the * Mission Pop- 
ulaire,”’ wiil be held in the chapel of the (New) Old 
South Church on Wednesday, June 14, at 3 p. m. 
Rev. A.J.Gordon, D.D., Dr. S. F. Smith, Rev. 
Dr. Ramsay, and other prominent clergymen of 
the city will take part in the exercises. 





NOTE ON CONFERENCE COURSE OF 
STUDY. — [Members of Annual Conferences and 
all on trial therein should insert this note in their 
Disciplines.) 

The Bishops have agreed on the following 
changes in the Conference course of study: — 

First year —1. Omit Item 7, “The Voice,” etc. 
2. Change Item 2, so as tu read as follows: * Exege- 
sis —S lections from the Gospels.” * 

Second year — Change Item 2, so as to read as 
follows: “ Exegesis — Sel.ctions from Pauline 
Epistles.” 

Third year — Change Item 1, so as to read as ful- 
lows: “ Exegesis — Selections from the Penta- 
teuch.” 

Fourth year— Change Item 1, so as to read as 
follow.: ** Exegesis — Selections from Isaiah.” 

These changes will take effect in January, 18%. 
The «Xaminations in the autumn of 1893 will be on 
selections from the parts of the Bible as given in 
the course now priuted in the Discipline. The 
Tractates on Exegesis of Bishop Warren and Dr. 
Horswell are recommended to candidates. 

By order and on behalf of the Board of Bishops. 

E. G. ANDREWS, Sec. 

New Y _rk, May 18. 





* Examining commitiees will make selections 
for Ex: esis, and no.ify those concerned early in 
Conference year. 





DEDICATION. — The Orient Heights Church to 
East Boston will be dedicated on June 18. The 
services will be under the direction of Rev. J.0O. 
Knowles, D. D., presiding elder. Provision has 
been made for services all day. Communion will 
be observed in the morning. At 3 p.m. Bishop 
Mallalieu will preach and the church will be dedi- 


cated. At 7.30 there will be a special masical 
service, and Rev. J. W. Hamilton, D. D., will 
preach. 








Apportionments for Springfield 


District. 
P. E., Presiding Elder>; B'ps, Bishops; M., Mis 
sions; C. E., Church Exten-ton, F. A., Freed- 


men’s Aid; Ed.. Education; P. A., Preachers’ Aid. 
P. E. B’ps.M. C.E. #.A. Ed. P. A. 

| | | | | | | 
$30 $10 $70 $15 $14 


Amlierst, $5 $25 
Atbol, 40 15 100 25 24 8 35 
Belchertown, 24 7 60 12 ll 4 20 
Bernardston, 16 5 30 7 6 3 12 
B.an ford, 16 5 30 7 6 3 12 
Bondsville, 40 12 70 15 14 5 25 
Brovk field, 24 3 50 10 9 4 15 
Cherlem’t Cir., 16 4 25 5 4 3 10 
Chester, 28 7 50 12 ll 5 20 
Chicopee, 56 21 =130 30 28 7 40 

” Fall:, 60 22 «140 35 30 8 45 
Coleraine, 28 7 50 10 9 5 12 
Conway, 40 12 80 16 bt 6 28 
East Cul _raine, 12 4 25 5 4 3 s 
Easthampton, 40 12, 80 16 15 7 28 
E.Longmeadow, 24 6 40 9 8 4 16 
Enfield, 14 5 28 7 6 38 14 
Feeding Hills, 20 5 25 6 5 8 14 
Florence, 40 12. «1% 16 6 7 28 
Gill, 16 5 25 5 4 3 10 
Glendale, 12 4 25 5 4 3 8 
Granviile, 16 6 30 6 ° 3 10 
Greenfield, 52 22 120 30080 8 40 
Hampden, 14 5 30 6 5 3 10 
Holyoke, 80 2 180 86 35 9 60 

“gi H’l'ds, 32 12 «75 16 15 7 30 
Leyden, 16 5 30 6 5 3 12 
Ludlow Centre, 32 10 70 16 6b 5 W 
Mittineague, 32 15 80 16 15 7 30 
Monson 56 21 #1200 2 24 8 35 
North Amherst, 12 4 25 5 4 3 7 
Northampton, 52 21 «(125 25 24 8 38 
No. Brookfield, 24 ] 50 10 9 5 21 
No. Dana, 15 5 25 5 4 3 8 
No Prescott, lb 5 25 5 4 3 3 
Orange, 28 10 60 12 ll 6 20 
Peluam, 16 5 30 6 5 3 10 
Shelburne Falls,28 10 60 12 ll 6 18 


S_uthampton, 30 


- 
> 
a 
oO 
a 
_ 
oa 


South Athol, 15 5 25 5 4 3 7 
Sopth D erficld, 16 4 2 5 4 3 8 
8. Hadley Falls, 24 9 35 7 6 4 12 
Southwick, 2 7 30 6 5 i 10 
S Worthington, 20 5 25 5 3 10 
Spencer, 40 16 =120 25 24 8 40 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Asbury, 84 27 «225 40 38 «(10 60 
Grace s4 28 250 45 40 10 60 
State St. 4 29° «250 45 40 10 60 
St. Luke's, 64 25 200 35 «635—li10 55 
Trinity, 184 5 100 100 20 = 120 
Walrs, 12 5 25 5 4 3 10 
Ware, 56 20 «100 20 18 7 35 
Warren, 48 20 100 20 18 7 35 
Warren, West, 28 18 &6 15 15 7 30 
Wertfield, 164 49 340 70 7 15 90 
~ W. Par.,16 6 30 6 5 4 12 
W. Springfield, 28 8 40 7 ti 4 20 
W. Wo rthing’n, 12 4 25 5 4 2 10 
W ilbrabam, 56 20 130 30 25 6 35 
Wiliamsburg, 28 7 35 6 5 3 15 


LD. MUNGALL, 


E. R. THORNDIKE, 
Cm 
T. 0. BEMIs, 


Marriages. 


(Marriage Notices over a month old not inserted.) 


FLINN — DAVIS — June 1. by Prof H.G. M teh 
ell, at his residence in this city. assisted by Prof. 
L. T. Townsend. v. Geo. H. Flinn, a graduate 
of the School of Theology, and Kate L. D.vis, 
both of Pennsylvania. 

FORRKSTER — FAUNCE — At the home of the 
bride, in Boston Higblands, May 29, by Rev. Joho 
R Cushing, Thomas F. Forrester and Celinda M. 
Faunce, both of Boston. 

BURDICK — WELLS — In Buckland, May 17. by 
Rev.8.H Noon, Mark Burdi_k, of North Ad- 
ams,and Mary T. Wells, of B. 

CHE-SMAN — LORD — In Berwick, Me., May 31 
by Rev. fF. Grovenor, Richard H. Chessman, of 
Lancaster, N. H., and Adria O. Lord, of B 

GLEASON — BUTLER — By the same. May 31, 
Jobo F. Gleason, of Somersworth, N. H., and 
Effie M. Butler, of B. 

















1 YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous 


THE -: BEST - FOOD 
For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conve 
| lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged! 

Our Book for MOTHERS, 
“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 

@ Malled free upon request. @ 
OOLIBER-GOODALE Go., Boston, Maea. 








Business Dotices. 


READ the last column on the third page 
Every Week for announcements of the latest 
publications of the Methodist Book Concern. 





For Over Fifty Years 
MrS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been ured 
for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhwa. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 





DR. STRONC’S 
SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs. N.Y. 

A popular resort for health, change, rest 
and recreation all the vear. 

Elevator, Electric Bells, Steam, Open 
Fireplaces, Sun Parlor and Promenade on 
the roof, etc. 

Suites of room with private baths. Cro- 
quet, Lawn Tennis, etc. Massage, Electric- 
ty — all baths and all remedial appliances, 

New Turkish and Russian baths in the 
Annex unsurpassed in elegance and com- 
pleteness. 


Send for Illustrated Circular. 





Dein’s Rheumatic Pills absolutely cure 
Rheumatism & Neuralgia. Entirely vegetable.Safe. 








Clergymen, Teachers, Students and Families 


who wish to spend a pleasant, restful vacation, 
Camping by the Ocean on Cape Cod, should 
address — Manager of Baliston Heights, Box 141, 
1) Broadway, New York City. 





SUMMER RESORT, 


Crescent Beach, Revere, 


Methodist families wishin< Board and Rooms at 
reaso able rates at this beautiful seaside resort 
ean obtain ali infurm «tion by a dressing the un 
dersigned. 

The new Methodist Church will be completed early 
inJuly ata cost of $12'00 thus furoishing church 
privileges. W F STEW 4RT, Pasto-, 

Centennial Ave , Revere, Mass, 


INTERAATIONAL EPWORTH LEAGUE 
CONFERENCE 


- AT — 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
SPECIAL TRAIN 


TO LEAVE 


BOSTON 


At 3 P. M., 
Wednesday, June 28th. 


I have arranged with the Boston & Albany R. R. 
for a Special Train as above. Assuming that al 
members of the League who visit Cleveiand will 
wi_h to visit Chicago, have secured a rate of $32.00 
Boston to Chicago and return, permittiog stop at 
Cleveland on going trip, and Buffalo on return 
trip, allowing visit to Niagara Falls. Willbe glad 
to send circular giving full particulars on appiica- 
tion. All communications in relation to berths in 
sleeping Cars, passage ticket:, etc., should be ad- 
drcssed to 


MERRITT C. BEALE, 


36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Room 26. 








COOL 


inside, outside, and all the way through, 


by drinking Root 


Hi I RES Beer 


This great Temperance drink: 
is as healthful, as it is pleasant. Try it. 
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That i° lightens household la 


these. 


That the 


saving time, strength and money. 


Now and Then. 


Now and then I fall to dreaming 


But the times somehow are seem- 


Cleans and washes with such ease, 


Every day her praise grows louder; Even I admit at last, 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 


Has improved upon the past. 


What the steam car is to the traveler, and the mowing machine is 
' to the farmer, Goip Dust is to the housekeeper—a modern means of 
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Of the good old days again ; 


ing 
better zow than they were ¢hev. 


Gold Dust 


iughter tells me, 
Powder 


bor, making restful times like 


Sold everywhere. 





Made only by N. K. FAIR 


St. Louis, 





New York, Philadelphia, 


BANK & CO., Chicago, 


Boston, 


HEE EEE Ete ett ttt tt 


Montreal. 








It is 
only necessary 


to give your address (and name this publica- 
tion) to test the value of this incomparable 
beverage, and see that COCOA and CHOCOLAT! 
bear no more relationship to each other than 

Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream ; 
we take pleasure in sending samples to all 
applicants. 

A recent analysis at the Laboratory of the 


Purity, US. 

Excel. twocoult minil " Depart: 

Tence i 
; 0] 


Low Agricul: 
ture, 





: . 

Price, | YS 
of all foreign and domestic brands of Choco- 
lates, gave Chocolat-Menier the highest 
record as to purity and excellence. 

{ts superior quality and low price have 
placed it within the reach of aH for regular 
use. Address ™ s 
MENIER, 86 West Broadway, N. Y. City. 














Repudiation of State Debts in the 
United States. 


Be Wiiiram A. Scotr Ph. D., Assistant 
Professor of Political Economy in the Uai- 
versity of Wisconsin. 12mo, $1.5". 


Vol. II. of the Library of Economics and P »1- 
itics, Edited by Prof. Kichard T. Ely. 
This is a work which deals with one of the most 

important phases of American finance. werhep 

there is no field of financial tuvestigation in the 

United States which has been so neglected. The 

work will be of practical importance to all those 

who are concerned with investments, as well as to 
scholars interested in our financial history and 
institutions. 


Theology of the Old Testament. 


By Cu PIEPenBRING, Pastor and President 
of the Reformed Consis ory at Strassburg. 
Translated by Prof. H.G Mitchell, of the 
Boston University. 12mo, $1 75. 

This book is regarded by competent authorities 
as the briefest and clearest exposition of the sub- 
ject as yet produced. It will prove invaluable to 
students of the Bible and to all who are interested 
in the latest researches in theological science. 


The Independent Treasury System 
of the United States. 


By Davip Krn.ey, of the University of 
Wisconsin. 12mo, $1 50. 

Vol. 1. of the Library of Economics and 
Politics. dited by Prof. Richard T. Ely. 
“ A valuable and dispassionate discussion of 


the influence of the Invependent Treasury on 
business.”’— L dger, Phi.adelphia. 


Philanthropy and Social Progress. 


Seven essays delivered before the School of 
Applied Ethics at Plymouth, Mass., by 
Miss Jane Acdams, Father J.O 8. Hunt- 
ington, Robert A. Woods, Prof. Franklin 
H. Giddings and Bernard Bosanquet, with 
an introduction by Prof. H.C Adams of 
Michigan University. 12 20, $1.50. 


“One of the most valuable volumes from the 


standpoint of the student of social economics re 
cently brought out.’”’— Bosion Traveller. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


46 East 14th St., New York. 
100 Purchase St., Boston. 


UNNY-SIDE SONGS. 


For SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


By DR. W. H. DOANE, 


The LATEST and BEST WORK by this POPULAR 
AUTHOR. 


830 per 100, 9 A:id 5 cents per copy if by mail- 
Specimen psges free on request* 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN OO, 
76 Eas! 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave.,Chicago 











BALCH HOUSE, 
526 North Broadway, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Mk.and Mrs. W. 8. BaLcu, Proprietors. 





THE 


YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. 


(LIMITED.} 


TEAMERS of the above line will, until further 
notice, leave Pier 1. Lewis wharf, Boston. 

«very TUESDAY and FRIDAY atl? o’clock noon, 
fur Yarmouth, N. 8., making connections there for 
all points in Nova Scotia. 

For further info’ ma'ion, spply to 

J F.S8SPINNEY, Agen. Lewis wharf. 

W.H EAVES, 201 Washington St.; RAYMOND 
& WHITCOMB, 296 Washington St.; THOMAS 
COOK & SON, 332 Washington St.; JOHN G.HALL 
&CoO., ¢4 Chatham St. 











Many thousand sufferers in New England and «|! 
parts of the United States, in Canada and Mexico, 
have used it within the past four years, with a d:- 
gree of 


Success Never Before Kqualed 


by any remedy ever given to the world, in the cure 
of the very 


WORST FORMS OF DISEASE, 
-. Both Acute and Chronic, 


The treatment consists in an abundant supply of 
re Atmospheric Oxygen, absorbed into the blood 

y a very gentle electric action upon the surface of 
the body, and without sensation to the majority of 
patients. Practically it is breathing by means of 
all the capillaries, in place of those of the lungs 
only, which results in a rapid purifying and re 
vitalizing of the blood. 

The work is Corrective, hence applies to nearly 
all possible conditions of ill health, and is sure of 
good results even in most cases where it is applied 
too late for radical cure. 

The entire treatment is tonic and sustaining, ano 
lies exactiy in harmony with the divinely appoint- 
ed laws of health; while its mastery ofthe most 
malignant epidemics, like Diphtheria, Typhoid and 
Yellow Fevers, etc., in hours, as in Jacksonville 
and other portions of the South, speaks more sig- 
nificantly words. 


IT WILL CURE YOU. 


BEST OF HOME INDORSEMENTS, 


For Circulars, Testimonials and information 
call or address, 


Rev, L.A, Bosworth, Room 1 
Boston, Mass. 


CiukeH LiG 


. 
Oil, or 


36 Br~-afield St 








Established 1857, 
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The Family. 


TRUST FOR THE MORROW. 
MRS. V. A. COOPER. 


How many bright and pleasant days 
We let a cloud come o'er us, 

Which turneth all our joy to grief — 
Fearing what is before us. 


God giveth grace to help today 
In every real sorrow, 

But not a promise has He made 
To help in those we borrow. 


The sky is bright, the sun is warm, 
And God doth reign above us, 

Then let us trust our all with Him, 
Who deigns to say He loves us. 


And w hen the great tomorrow comes, 
The morrow of completeness, 

And we are called to leave this life, 
Its bitter and its sweetness, — 


We've naught to dread, for He hath said 
That He will leave us never, 

But bear us o’er the little stream 
To be with Him forever. 


Then let us take the good He sends, 
Though not unmixed with sorrow, 

Knowing that He who cares today 
Will care for us tomorrow. 


Bcston, Mass. 





THE VACANT CHAIR. 


Stealthily the black robed angel 
In the shadow hovered nigh, 
And a little soul has vanished 
To its home beyond the sky. 
Now, the tender bud, transplanted, 
Blooms in heaven’s purer air, 
But our tears will spring, unbidden, 
O’er the little vacant chair. 


In the circle round the hearthstone, 
There's a gap that can’t be filled, 

And we miss the lisping sweetness 
Of the voice forever stilled. 

Now the little form lies tranquil, 
And the cheeks are waxen fair, 

And we turn away in anguish 
From the little vacant chair. 


Brush away the sunny ringlets 
From the cold and silent brow, 
Close the eyes once full of sunshine, 

All their light is faded now. 
Though the baby will be safer 

In the bright home ‘‘ over there,”’ 
Siill ‘tis hard to lose our darling, 

Hard to see the vacaft chair. 


Aching hearts are full of sadness, 
And our eyes with tears are dim, 

But we know a loving Saviour 
Called the little one to Him. 

In Thine arms, O Heavenly Father, 
Closely foid our treasure rare, 

Make us strorger, purer, better, 
Through that little vacant chair. 


— The Horsekeeper. 








A LIE. 


She told a lie, a little lie— 
It was so small and white, 
She said, ‘‘It cannot help but die 
Before another night.”’ 
And then she laughed to see it go, 
And thought it was as white as snow. 


But oh, the lie! it larger grew, 
Nor paused by night or day, 
And many watched it as it flew, 
And, if it made delay, 
Like something that was near to death, 
They blew it onward with their breath. 


And on its track the mildew fell, 
And there were grief and shame, 
And many a spotless lily-bell 
Was shriveled as with flame. 
The wings that were so small and white 
Were large, and strohg, and black as 
night. 


One day a woman stood aghast, 
And trembled in her place, 
For something flying far and fast 
Had smote her in the face — 
Something that cried in thunder-tone, 
‘IT come! I come! Take back your own !”’ 


— ELLEN M. H. Garss, in Century. 





THOUGHTS FOR THE THOUGHTFUL. 


*Tis sorrow builds the shining ladder up, 
Whose golden rounds are our calamities, 
Whereon our firm feet planting, nearer God 
The spirit climbs, and hath its eyes unsealed. 


— James Russeli Lowell. 


e* 6 


We live by days. They are the leaves 
folded back each night in the great volume 
that we write. They are our autobiography. 
Each day takes us not newly, but as a tale 
continued. It finds us what yesterday left 
us. ... And, as we go on, every day is tell- 
ing to every other day truths about us, show- 
ing the kind of being that is handed on to it, 
making of us something better or something 
worse, as we decide. — J. F. W. Ware. 


To wish to serve Himin one place rather 
than in another, by such and such a way, and 
not by the opposite one, is to wish to serve 
Him in our own way and not in His. But to 
be equally ready for all things, to accept ev- 
erything and reject nothing, to leave one’s 
self like a toy in the hands of Providence — 
this is serving Him by renouncing self, this 
is treating Him truly as God, and ourselves as 
creatures made only for Him. — Fénelon. 


We are in no condition for good work 
of any kind when we are fretted and 
anxious in mind. Itis only when the peace 
of God is in our heart that we are ready for 
true and really helpful ministry. A feverish 


heart makes a worried face, and a worried | 


face casts a shadow. 
the temper and disposition. 


good and helpful impulses. Peace must come 
before ministry. We need to have our fever 
cured before we go out to our work. Hence, 
we should begin each new day at the Master’s 
feet, and get His cooling, quieting touch 
upon cur hothand. Then, and not till then, 
shall we be ready for good service in His 
name.—J. &. Miller, D. D. 


Oat in the highways, wherever we go, 

Seed we must gather, and seed we must sow; 
Even the tiniest seed has a power, 

Be it a thistle, or be it a flower. 


Out of each moment some good we obtain, 
Something to winnow and scatter again; 
All that we listen to, all that we read, 

All that we think of, is gathering seed. 


Gathering seed, we must scatter as well; 

God will watch over the place where it fell. 

Only the gain of the harvest is ours; 

Shall we plant thistles, or shall we plant flowers ? 


— vosephine Pollard. 
* ° * 


Opportunities for doing greatly seldom 
occur. Life is made up of infinitesimals. If 
you compute the sum of happiness in any 
«iven day, you will find that it was composed 
of small attentions, kind looks which made 
the heart swell, and stirred into health that 
sour, rancid film of misanthropy, which is 
apt to coagulate on the stream of our inward 
l.fe, as surely as we live in heart apart from 
our fellow-creatures. Doubtless, the mem- 
ory of each one of us will furnish him with 
the picture of some member of a famil 
whose very presence seemed to shed happi- 
ness; a daughter, perhaps, whose light step, 
even in the distance, irradiated every one’s 
countenance. What was the ¢ecret of such 
an one’s power? What had she done? Ab- 
solutely nothing; but radiant smiles, beam- 
ing good humor, the tact of divining what 
every one felt and every one wanted, told 
that she had gone out of self, and learned to 


A troubled spirit mars | 


: It unfits one for} behalf of those who are nearest and dearest 
being a comforter of others, for giving cheer | 
and inspiration, for touching other lives with | 


think for others; so that at one time it 
showed itself in deprecating the quarrel, 
which lowering brows and raised tones al- 
ready showed to be impending, by sweet 
words; at another, by smoothing an invalid’s 
pillow; at another, by soothing a sobbing 
child; at another, by humoring and softening 
a father who had returned weary and ill- 
tempered from the irritating cares of bus- 
iness. None but she saw those things. None 
but a loving heart could see them. That was 
the secret of her heavenly power. Call you 
those things homely trifles? By reference to 
the character of Christ, they rise into some- 
thing quite sublime. For that is loving as He 
level. —‘* Earnest Thoughts for Every Day.’’ 


The hopeful, blessed side of it is, that the 
feeblest beginnings of trust in Jesus Christ, 
and the first tottering steps that try to tread 
in His, bring us into the light. It does not 
need that we have reached eur goal, it is 
enough that our faces are turned to it, and 
our hearts fesire to attain it; then we may be 
sure that the dominion of the darkness over 
us is broken. To follow, though it be afar off, 
and with unequal steps, fills our path with 
increasing brightness, and even though evil 
and ignorance and sorrow may thrust their 
blackness in upon our day, they are melting 
in the growing glory, and already we may 
give thanks “‘ unto the Father who hath made 
us meet to be partakers of the inheritance of 
the saints in light, who hath delivered us 
from the power of darkness, and hath trans- 
lated us into the kingdom of His dear Son.” 
— Rev. Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 
| . - * 











We are all rapidly approaching that world. 
|The seeds of death planted in each of us be- 
fore our birth grow with our growth and 
| strengthen with our strength. They may find 
|so rich a soil that they in a few years overtop 
| the tree of life and bring us to the garner of 
ithe grave. If the vital forces resist these 
anti-vital forces strenuously, the conflict may 
| be a losing one for a score or two of years, 
|and then comes the turn of battle; the forces 
of death steadily win their way, they lay low 
leader and regiment of natural vitality; after 
| leader and regiment the eye fails, the limbs 
| cease to fly at the order of the will, the heart 
| throbs convulsively and weakly, the appetite 
| narrows itself to regular and infrequent chan- 
| nels, the nerves tremble at one’s trifling press- 
jure. The death army abandons no field it 
/has once won. It may allow partial repos- 
}segsion, but under its sovereignty, until, 
| wearied with its delay, it takes complete pos- 
| session — your countenance is changed and 
| you pass away... 

In the midst of such constant decay and 
| death have your feet fixed on the Rock that 
| crumbles not — the Rock of Ages past and to 
| come — on the Rock Christ Jesus. Then can 
| you rejoice that, though death may seize upon 
your body as his rightful prey, after that he 

hath no more that he can do. The soul is 
safe. It shall passinto the unchanging yet 
ever-changing society of heaven. There the 
laws are perfect, friendship and love endur- 
ing, the faces of dear ones never grow pale 
and cold and resolve to dreadful dust, the 
funeral bell and train cast no gloom over 
happy homes. The cemetery, awful with all 
its greenness, borders not the river of the 
water of life. There is no Greenwood or 
Mount Auburn necessary for the New Jeru- 
salem. The present old, sinful one is sur- 
rounded with graves — how emblematic of 
man! —the new with life. The death of 
Christ has accomplished this. The resur- 
rection secured it. Let us on this glad day 
put our whole trust in that mighty Redeem- 
er. — BisuHor GILBERT HAVEN, in ** Christus 
| Consolator.”’ 








SOME MEN’S WIVES. 

il’ was a man of most astute intelligence 
| who said: ‘As a rule it is safe to say 
every public man of prominence owes his 
| position largely, perhaps chic fly, to his wife. 
There are exceptions, of course, which occur 
| to every one, but this is the rule.”’ And this 
|man is generous enough to believe, and gal- 
{lant enough to say, that Martha Washington 
|is as worthy of a monument as the immortal 
| George or his mother. Woman is beginning 
/to realize that there is no gift or grace of 
| mind or manner, no logic in the realm of phi- 
| losophy, no language dead or living, no data 
known to the savant, which may not be of 
service to her in the fulfillment of her simple 
| wifely duty to the man of her choice. 

To the influence, the wealth, and the never- 
failing interest of his wife, the great premier 
who made the Queen of England Empress of 
India acknowledged that his political suc- 
cess was largely due, and an impertinent 
questioner who asked him ‘ what feeling 
could bind him to a wife older than him- 
self?’’ was answered by Mr. Disraeli with, ** A 
feeling unknown to your nature — that of 
gratitude.’’ Very easily disturbed was this 
great man by any diverting incident occurring 
before he delivered a speech in the House, and 
it is said that his wife, who always accom- 
panied him when he spoke, rode the entire 
distance from her home to the House of Par- 
liament with her fingers caught beneath the 
carriage window, rather than put to flight his 
carefully-prepared periods by telling him of 
the crushed and aching members. Very 
pleasant it is to read Gladstone’s tribute to 
the wife who is the closest friend, the best 
adviser, and the severest critic of the Grand 
Old Man, where he says: ‘* No words that I 
could use would ever suflice to «xpress the 
debt I owe her in relation to all the offices 
|she has discharged on my behalf, and on the 








to me; not only is she the dearest of com- 
| panions, but the most devoted of helpmeets, 
| but for whose self-consecration to the service 
(of her husband and her children, my own 
|public work must have been seriously fet- 
| tered and hindered.” Over all the domestic 
comfort of the household she exercises untir- 
\ing watchfulnese, feeling herself responsible 
| to the nation, as well as to her own happi- 
| ness, to preserve the health and prolong the 
| life of the famous statesman. A bright, en- 
| tertaining conversationalist, it is in her 
cheery companionship that he seeks rest and 
forgetfulness from cares of state. When- 
ever he makes a great speech she is present 
to share his triumph, and when the speech is 
over she it is who wraps him in warm gar- 
ments and brings him hot tea, in loving, 
wifely ministration, which has never failed 
since the then beautiful Catherine Glynne, 
more than fifty years ago, joined hands with 
his at the altar. 

And Mme. Carnot, wife of the French pres- 
ident, who acts as secretary to her husband, 
has the care of his private correspondence, 
and during his absence takes his place and 
transacts all current affairs with a perfect 
knowledge of business routine. In addition 
to this, she deputes to no one the care of 
overlooking the menus for her household, 


y | designating the apartments to be occupied by 


her guests, and the general supervision of all 
domestic details. 

There is the patient and amiable Countess 
Tolstoi, who has acted as amanuensis to her 
erratic and gifted husband in all these years, 
copied and re-copied his manuscripts, brought 





ther her reason nor her good humor. She 
declares without contradiction in the presence 
of her husband that he changes his social 
views every two years, and that one of his 
disciples has made himself an idiot following 
Tolstoi’s teachings. 

It was Philip Gilbert Hamerton who wrote, 
in ‘* The Intellectual Life,” of his wife: ‘* We 
have shared together many hours of study, 
and you have been willing, at the cost of 
much patient labor, to cheer the difficult 
paths of intellectual toil by the unfailing 
sweetness of your companionship. The subtle 
influence of your finer taste and more delicate 
perception is ever like some penetrating per- 
fume in the whole atmosphere around me.” 

And of Lowell’s wife Edward Everett Hale 

has written: ‘‘He would have said himself 
that her enthusiasm for every social reform, 
including her alliance with the unpopular 
abolitionists and her sympathy with every 
form of human suffering, were at every step 
of his young life encouragement and stimu- 
lus to him in all he said and did.” 
And every good man who rejoices in the 
possession of a good wife, and isn’t too con- 
ceited to acknowledge the truth, knows of a 
thousand ways in which his wife has been in- 
strumental to his success, and one of the best 
investments he ever made, even if she has 
little ways of her own, if she makes him 
wait half an hour after he is all ready while 
she pins her veil and puts the last little dab of 
powder on her nose; even if she does get her 
dear feelings hurt over things she does not 
understand, and, when she gets over it, in- 
sists on forgiving him forsomething he knows 
he hasn’t done; even if she does think that 
the Declaration of Independence puts her in 
possession of all the top drawer and more 
than all the closet hooks, and the right to 
make him wheel the baby cart and carry 
knobby bundles that she has done up herself, 
and fastened with a pin. — New York Sun. 





ABOUT WOMEN. 


—— Harriet Beecher Stowe is living her childhood 
over again cutting out paper dolls, singing tke old- 
time songs and hymns and nursery ballads. Her 
health seems to grow better as her mind loses itself. 


— Mrs. L. P. Hunt, of Mankato, Minn., has 
collec ed and classified more than 800 varieties of the 
wild flowers of the State, and they will be shown in 
swinging cases at the World’s Fair. A collection of 
125 varieties of grasses foundin Minnesota will also 
be exhibited. 


— Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant, referring to the 
wine exhibit at the World’s Fair, said: ‘‘The men 
who placed those exhibits there should have made 
them complete. They should have exhibited the 
wrecked homes, the desolate mothers, the orphans, 
the criminals, and the beggars. These all belong to 
the exhibit,” 


— A young woman has found her ‘‘ field ’’— which 
seems to be the laudable ambition of most women in 
these days—in preparing salted almonds. Her 
greatness was thrust upon her by admiring friends, 
who noticed that the almonds which came from her 
hand were salted and crisped to the nicest degree of 
toothsomeness. It got to be a habit among her circle 
‘to get Louise to do your almonds,”’ and Louise, 
after serving an apprenticeship of ‘‘Oh, thank you, 
dear,’’ and ‘‘ What a love you are,’ terms, put a 
cash price on her services, and now has a profitable 
little business established. 


— “On Duty,’’ in the Union Sigral, says that 
one of the finest tributes ever paid the W.C. T. U. 
was that by Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson at the mass 
meeting of the Union, Sunday afternoon, in connec- 
tion with the Woman's Congress, Chicago, and quotes 
her as follows: — 


‘That the Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
sits today, sceptered and throned and crowned at 
the centre of the world’s encircling organizations cf 
women, is not so much because its battle is against 
the foe of childhood and motherhood and the home; 
not because its grand crusade is one of rescue to lost 
manhood; not because of its hundreds of thousands 
in numbers, or the multiplied agencies of its numer- 
ous departments of human helpfulness, as it is be- 
cause 1t has struck this one chord to which the hear s 
of women answer. It made a Union. That wa: 
great. It made a Temperance Union. That was 
greater. It made a Woman's Temperance Unior, 
and that was greatest. But it made a Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, and that, and that 
alone, made greatness in any degree possible to al! 
the rest. Nay, I dare go even further ( oyal sut ject 
though Iam, and not unmincful of the royal pres- 
ence), I venture to say that not even such masterly 
and megnificent leadership as this white ribbon army 
has known, could have borne its victorious banner to 
the gate of every welcoming nation, or have lifted the 
towers of yon fair Temple to the sky, had not the 
hearts of the women of the world been already the 
temples of the living God. It was the voice of Christ 
that called together the white-haired and white-souled 
women of that first crusade, and it is the Christ in 
the union, the Christ in the temperance, and the 
Christ in the woman, that has been, in all this move- 
ment, the secret and source of its success and power.”’ 


—— Under the caption of ‘A Timely Warning,” 
the Congreqatior.alist speaks some wise and needed 
words of counsel on a topic of the utmost impor 
tance to girls who are seeking employment in Chica 
go, and also to those who expect to visit the World’s 
Fair as sigbt-see: 8: — 

‘¢ From private letters as well as through the public 
press we are assured that the most villainous schemes 
are now on foot in Chicago for entrapping young 
giris ivto dens of infamy. While the snares ar 
laid primarily for those seeking emp oyment, those 
who go purely for sight-seeing, if unprotected, are 
inequal danger. As arule American girls are en- 
tirely safe when traveling alone orin company with | 
one or two friends of their own sex and age, pro- | 
vided their de portment is ladyiike and reserved. But | 
at this particuiar time the utmost care and vigilance | 
should be exercised in the matter. The emissar es 
of Satan are on the watch for them, frequently in | 
the guise of a fine-looking woman drested in mourr- | 
ing, who boards incoming trains and with a charm- | 
ing air of solicitace « ffers suggestions as to board ng- 
places and methods for seeing the Expcsition advan- | 
tageonsly. So grave is this evil and so insidi: ug its 
forme, that we cannot fc rbear warning parents and | 
guardians. But, fortunately, there are protective 
agencies as well, and their names sbould be spread 
broadcast throogh the newspapers. Both the Young 
Women’s Christan Association ard the Christian 
Temperance Union have agents at t'e railroad sta- 
tions wearing « fficial bacges by which they may be | 
readily recogn zed. ‘These women, who also repre- 
sent employment bureaus, may be implicitly trusted. 
The Columbian Association of Housekeepers, the 
Hull House, the Women’s and Children’s Pr tective 
Agency are other sources from which trustworthy 
information may be obtained. Servant girls sre 
foolishly leaving good homes at the East by sccres, 
lured by advertiser ents of light work and good pay. 
Let none go from beneath our roof without a knowl 
edge of the pitfalls which await her.” 








MY CHECK-BOOK AND WHAT CAME 
OF IT. 

BEGAN my married life on the old-fash- 
iened financial basis — what was mine 

was my husband’s, and what was his was his 
own. WhenI needed money I had to ask for 
it. I hated to, kind and generous though my 
husband was, and the result was that I pre. 
ferred running up bills to telling my husband 
that my purse was empty. He paid the bills 
without ademur but with a sigh, for his sal- 
ary was not large, and I grew into the habit 
of expressing surprise to him that he did not 
make our income go farther. Yet I knew he 
was careful and that he would scorn to spend 
on his own self-indulgence what he denied 
me. Still I was clear on one point —if I 
could have more ready money [ could spend 


to greater advantage. 
Ritter a time, seeing him burdened with 


care and longing to help him, I proposed 


plan was tried and worked well. Every Sat- 
urday night he sat down at my deek with me, 
teaching me how to keep my accounts, of 
which I knew less than of Greek or Latin — 
more shame to me. How to baiance them 
was the rub! The book generally represent- 
ed me with more money in my puree than 
cash in hand. John laughed at me, saying: 
‘*‘ Here is a woman scrupulous to pay the 
washerwoman the thirteenth cent, if she has 
to go up three pairs of stairs after it, who 
loses her train rather than get off the horse- 
cars without pay oe fare, and yet her ac- 
count books are the books of, an embez- 
zler! ” 

However, by persevering I became more ac- 
curate and at the end of a month actuall 
came out to acent, but so ‘* primmed up wi 
majestick pride,” as dear Marjorie Flem- 
ming has it, that John declared me un- 
bearable. 

Last year he went abroad on business. He 
laced in the bank a sum sufficient for the 
ousehold expenditures while he was gone 

and gave me a check-book, indulging, of 
course, in the old joke about the wife who, 
when her husband complained that she had 
overdrawn his account, exclaimed that it 
could not be, as she had not used up half the 
checks in his book! What a sense of respon- 
sibility came with that little red book! ‘The 
man who thinks that a woman intrusted with 
a check-book will plunge into extravagance 
either has never tried it or has married a fool. 
When you see in black and white just what is 
left every time you draw a check you become, 
like Sam Weller with his new suit, ‘* werry 
careful, sir.” A woman in such a case is in 
much more danger of being parsimonious 
than extravagant. Of course, at first I made 
the usual feminine mistakes. I endorsed 
checks when there was no need of it and did 
not endorse them when I should. Neverthe- 
lees, my check-book was a constant joy, with 
the stubs torefer to as vouchers, in case of 
a disputed bill or an omission in my expense- 
book. 

When my husband came home it was a 
proud and happy woman who gave him her 
neat pile of receipted bills, her vouchers and 
the check-book, showing a balance of a hun- 
dred dollars. Was Pnot a thousand times re- 
paid when he folded me in his arms in loving 
surprise and pleasure? The next day, without 
a word from me, he brought home a new 
check-book and laid it in my lap to use at my 
own discretion. My lips trembled as he 
whispered, ‘* The heart of her husband doth 
safely trust in her.” 

Henceforth we are partners, and he no 
longer carries his anxieties alone. All bills, 
including taxes and insurance, he brings to 
me. I pay some and he settles the others. 
We keep each other informed as to what 
checks are out and what we have drawn. A 
little memorandum book kept witha tiny pen- 
cil between its leaves and always in my purse 
I have found a help. — KATHARINE G. WARE, 
in Congregationalist. 





WHEN LILACS IN THE DOOR-YARD 
BLOOM. 


When lilacs in the door-yard bloom, 

And lift and shake their plumy sheaves; 
When sunbeams smite the forest's gloom, 

And winds go whispering through the leaves ; 
When wrens and robins build again 

In peace anear the cottage eaves, — 


Then, though my strength is something spent, 
And though my eyes are growing dim, 

I thrill with gladness and content, 
My soul sends up a joyful hymn, 

And in the beauty of the world 
I feel my spirit overbrim. 


Long years have gone since mother took 
The lonesome way that angels mark; 
The memory of her latest look 
Is like a candle in the dark ; 
But when the lilacs bloom I see 
Her sweet face in a starry arc. 


She loved so well these homely flowers; 

She broke them for my childish hand; 
They speak to me of happy hours, 

By mother love and patience spanned ; 
Their per!ume bas a waft of sweet 

Blown hither frcm th’ immortal strand. 


I like the dear old-fashioned thirgs; 
I always find them jast the same; 
And sothe fancy wakes ard clings 
That, blooming by whatever name, 
1’ll one day piuck the lilac sheaves 
Where flowers in ceathicss gardens flame. 


— Exvizanetu CuisuciM, in Harper's Bazar. 





THE TRUE LEADER. 


{Fragment from an address of a home missionary, in an 
unpublished story.) 


7 OU young men, you men in middle life, 
you who toil long and spend the re- 
sults ina night’s carouse, waking next da 
to misery which you seek to drown in deeper 
and worse debauch, what leader are you fol- 
lowing? You imagine that you have broken 
from bondage and are free, because you no 
longer regard the counsels of honest parents. 
Is it freedom to transgress the law of the 
land and live in fear of the penalty? Is it 
freedom to feel in every sober mcment the 
goadings of an unappeased conscience? You 
may say, ‘* No one cares;” or, ‘* They who 
would care do not know.” But there is One 
who cares for you while He knows the whole 
wretched story of your lives. Can you grasp 
the thought? He loves you. Follow this 
Leader, and you may yet stand up a man 
among men. 

Now to what service, to what grand enter- 
prise, does this Jesuscall His followers? 
Even this — the saving of the world. You 
are to be co-workers with Him in bringing 
sinful and unhappy souls to the knowledge of 
God's love, which is eternal life. 

E. L. DEANE. 





THE TELAUTOGRAPH. 

HE telephone has educated the public to the use 

of wires, and has created ademand for a better 

and different class of service, something that will 

supplement both the telecraph and the telephone, 

something that will do what a letter does in matters 

of business, and can be sent as quickly as a telegram. 

All this is real:zed in the telautograph. This may be 

called a long pen that writes in two cities simultane- 

ously, making a double record, the one an exact fac 

simile of the other. Even the paper at the receiving 

end is under the control of the writer, and can be 
shifted at will. 

Six years ago last February, the inventor, Mr. 
Elisha Gray, began an experimental work, with a 
corps of competent assistants, in a laboratory fitted 
up for that purpose, and has worked incessantly 
from that day until the machine in its present per- 
fected state was completed, only a few months ago. 
Hundreds of experiments were made during these 
six years of incessant work. It was a nice adjust- 
ment of science to machinery. It dealt with hun- 
dredths of an inch and thousandths of a second. 
The first experimental machine was completed and 
operated in 1887. This was on the variable resist- 
ance plan; and inherent difficulties appeared that 
made it apparently impossible to make a commercial 
machine after that method. This was abandoned 
for the “‘ step-by-step’ method, which is the funda- 
mental idea of the present machine. The first suc- 
cessful machine on this plan was finished in 1888. 
It wae a crude affair, but did some good writing. A 
third machine, in 1890, was a long step in advance, 
but was not st fliciently simple and reliable for pub- 
lic use, In 1892 the present instrument was com- 
pleted. With the exception of certain rmfinements 
of parts and minor perfections of mechanism, it re- 
mains substantially as at first finished. In this ma- 
chine the receiver, a very compact instrument, is dis- 
tinct from the transmitter. Thus the writer has his 
message on one blank and that of his correspondent 





that he should give mea certain amount 





up a large family of children, and lost nei- 


weekly for the household expenses. The 


on another, to the manifest gain of simplicity and 


facility in filing. The paper is on a roll attached to 
the machine, and is of ordinary make, about five 
inches wide. When it is to be moved forward the 
operator presses a lever at the left, which also elec- 
trically shifts the receiving paper. 

The practical uses of the telautograph are as yet 
untold. Every man will find some special way in 
which it can serve him in his business or profession, 
for it is the most flexible of all means of communi- 
cating at a distance. The telegraph and the tele- 
phone communicate words only, while the telauto- 
graph can convey ideas by diagram, drawing, or any 
form of hieroglyphic. More than this, it will trans- 
mit in a measure the individuality of the writer. 
Very soon it will become a part of the machinery of 
daily life and a necessity. Inasmuch as it transmits 
an autograph signature, any transaction may be car- 
ried on by parties widely separated, with as much 
facility as if face to face. All business now trans- 
acted in writing and through the mails, may be done 
by wire. The merchants and business men of a city 
or town having a telautograph exchange, may do 
through it all business with each other that is now 
done by mail. Exchanges in different cities and 


towns may be connected by trunk lines, so that mer- 
chants can order goods over their own signatures, 
and factories and machine-shops may receive designs 
and working drawings with orders thus transmitted. 
A telautogram needs no confirmation by subsequent 
letter. It is a letter over the writer's own signature. 
Checks may be signed, drafts accepted, and contracts 
executed between parties in distant cities through the 
agency of the telautograph wittout the slightest 
waste of time. An account of a railroad wreck, with 
a picture of the wreck itself, may be transmitted, 
acd a fair outline iikeness of a person who is 
‘*wanted’”’ by the authorities can be sent by wire. 
All kinds of codes, maps, trade-marks, etc., and 
whole columns of figures, can be transmitted. — Lit. 
erary Digest. 





—=————, 
Little Folks. 
A LITTLE HERO. 


JULIA 8. LAWRENCE, 





T was quarterly ¢xamination at the high 
school; and those boys in Mr. Goodwin's 
rocm who had entered that grade at the be- 
ginning of the year were not yet familiar 
enough with these occasions to meet them 
without trepidation, while, at the same time, 
they enjoyed immensely the added digni y 
they imagined a formal, public examination 
gave them. 

‘* Which of the examinations are you going 
to take in, mother?’ asked Carl Howard one 
night, with an air of importance which would 
have done credit to a young sophomore. 

**Oh, I don’t know,” replied his mother, 
sailing. ‘* When does your arithmetic class 
recite? I was always fond of mathematics 
when I was a school-girl.” 

‘*Ob, mathematics are well enough,” said 
Carl, loftily. ‘‘ All the arithmetic classes 
come tomorrow — mine at half-past ten; but 
the contest is to come the next day in the B 
history class. You see, if we pass a certain 
per cent., we can enter the A class next quar- 
ter and compete for the history prize, and five 
or six of us boys are just determined to do it. 
Jack Ward and Charlie Shaw can’t, though, if 
they should try ever so hard. Why, Jack is 
three years older than I, but he isn’t nearly 
as good a scholar! ” 

‘* Help him a little,” suggested his mother. 

Carl was silent. Now it happened, for va- 
rious reasons, chief among them being that 
Carl was trying to be a Christian, that Jack 
delighted in tormenting him, never losing an 
opportunity for holding him up to ridicule, 
and, seemingly, never happier than when he 
succeeded in making him angry. Carl tried 
bravely not to mind him, and prayed every 
day for help to control his hot temper; and 
no one, not even his mother, knew how much 
he was obliged to endure from Jack. 

One thing Mr. Goodwin had said, just after 
the commencement of the term, helped him 
greatly. Mr. Goodwin was a model teacher; 
he knew all about boys, and understood per- 
fectly the hero worship inherent in boys’ 
nature, so one day he gave them a little talk 
about their favorite heroes. 

‘*A single brave deed does not make a 
hero, nor does one wrong act make a crim- 
inal,” he said, in conclusion, ‘*‘ though the 
single act brings honor to the one and pun- 
ishment to the other. It is indulging the 
little vices and practicing little sins that 
make, in time, the criminal; while cultivat- 
ing virtue and integrity, and bravely defend- 
ing the mght on al! occasions, will make the 
hero. Every boy can become a hero if he 
chooses, if he begins by doing faithfully the 
little duties, bearing patiently the little 
crosses, and trying daily to conquer the little 
sins.” 

As I said, this talk helped Carl greatly, so 
now, after alittle silence, he only shrugged 
his shoulders in reply to his mother’s question, 
and said carelessly: ‘*One can't help much 
during examination; each boy must look out 
for himself,’ and changed the subject. 





‘*‘ Mother,”’ said Carl, rather fretfully, the 
next night, ‘* won’t you please go over these 
dates with me once more? I have studied 
and studied them till I can just shut my eyes 
and see them, but I almost know I shall get 
them mixed. Dates are a bother, anyway!” 

Mrs. Howard laid down her sewing without 
a word and took the proffered book. 

** You see,” Carl went on, ‘* our minister is 
going to be there, and Dr. Wilder and Judge 
Bland, and oh, I don’t know who else, and I 
wouldn't fail for anything!” 

So his mother went over the required les- 
sons with him, saying nothing to fret the 
already overtaxed nerves, but thinking many 
hard things against this system of cramming 
for examination, so injurious to both nerve 
and brain. 

The hour for the history examination came 
at last. The platform was filled with in- 
terested visitors, and the B history class was 
doing itself and its teacher credit. 

‘6 T wonder if there is anything about those 
early times these little chaps cannot tell us?” 
whispered Judge Bland to the minister. 

Mr. Winslow made noreply, for just then 
Carl Howard arose to recite. Carl wasa 
favorite with his minister, and he smiled ap- 
provingly across at Mrs. Howard as Carl gave 
a clear, concise account of the principal causes 
for the young colonists’ rebellion against the 
mother country. Carl glanced up just in 
time to see this smile, and Judge Bland, 
catching his eye, gave him a gocd-natured 
nod. All at once it came over him that he 
was talking in public, before all these people. 
A mist blurred his eyes so he could not see, 
and strange sounds filled his ears. He flushed 
and paled by turns, and grasped the desk in 
front of him to steady himself, as he leaned 
forward to catch the next question. 

‘In what year was the famous Stamp Act 
passed?” asked Mr. Goodwin. 

Carl remembered studying that particular 





date, but all recollection of it was gone from 


him now. He shut his eyes an instant, h 
to see it, but in vain. me 
“Mr. Goodwin, seeing his embarrass, 
slowly repeated the question. 

“Carl turned partly around that hy 
not eee the faces on the platform. Ax 
so a hand pushed a slip of paper acro 
desk behind him. Ah! Jack Ward had 
pity on him and was going to be kind a: 

Carl dropped his eyes on the pa; 
then in a high, shrill voice answered, ‘: | 

Mr. Goodwin looked at him in as 
ment, the visitors on the platform an) 
spite of themselves, and the boys in th 
behind him tittered; then Carl realiz 
mistake he had made. He dropped 
upon the seat and hid his burning face 
desk before him. He heard in a 
sort of way Mr. Goodwin call on Che: 
to recite, and soon the class was die, 
He arose, and going directly out, s 
his cap in the hall and rushed out of ¢ 

‘* Hullo, Carl! Got things a little 
didn’t you?” called one of the older | 

“Thinking of the McKinley bi! 
you?” called another. 

Carl turned in a different direction, 
come face to face with Jack Ward. 

‘* Hi! sonny! Missed your lesson, 
ye?” cried Jack, boisterously. ‘ \ 
s0 much smarter than common folk 
all! ” 

“QO Jack!” groaned Carl. ‘ You 
on purpose, you know youdid. You 
as Mean as you can be, Jack Ward!” 

‘** Hold, now! What yer blaming 
Who supposed you'd look on a pa 
thought yer one of them fellers who t! 
wicked to cheat,” cried Jack, with a 
leer. 

Carl’s face was white with rage; hed 
up his fists threateningly. 

‘*[']l pay you for this, Jack Ward: 
screamed. ‘'I']] pay you for this, —— ”’ 

I am sorry to say, he strengthened the 
threat with an oath. 

‘* Hooray! the saint’s a-swearing!” yell 
Jack. ‘*Come here, boys, come here! The 
little saint’s a-swearing! ”’ 

Carl started back in dismay; his clenched 
hands dropped to his side, and with a cry of 
pain he freed himself from his tormentor and 
rushed home, never stopping till he had 
reached his mother’s room and thrown him 
self upon the lounge, burying his face in its 
pillow. His mother found him there a half 
hour later. 

** Never mind, laddie,” she said, smootbing 
the tangled hair. ‘* Every one knew that you 
were frightened and forgot. They said so 
afterward; and Mr. Goodwin showed the c: 
mittee your class record, and they all said 
was exceptionally good. You will enter th 
A class just the same.”’ 

** Oh, it isn’t that, mother!’ groaned Car 
and putting his arm around her neck he drew 
her head down to his and told her the who) 
miserable story. 

Mrs. Howard was very sorry, but she fe! 
that Carl was in no condition to talk about 
then, so she brought water and gently bathed 
the aching head and flushed face, till Carl, 
feeling relieved now that his mother knew al 
sank at last into an exhausted sleep. 

‘* All the boys heard me, that’s what I f 
the woret about,” sa’d Carl, mournfully 
| they talked it over later that night. “ B 
Shaw had promised to go to the Ju 
League with me next Sunday afternoo: 
perhaps join, but he won’t want to go \ 
me now, and I shan’t dare to ask him.” 

‘*T should feel worse to think the dear | 
heard me,” said his mother, sc rrowfully. 

**T don’t,” said Carl, *‘for He knows hi 
bad I feel about it, and the boys don’t. 
knows I[ did not mean to do it, and never w 
again.” 

‘‘My precious laddie,”’ said his mother, tak 
ing him iuto her arms in epite of his twely 
years. ‘He does know all about it, and w 
will ask Him to overrule it all for good.” 

Then they had a long talk together and 
planned what was best to do. 

The next morning, just after the opening 
exercises, Mr. Goodwin arose to make the 
announcements for the day when some on¢ 
touched his elbow. Looking down, he saw 
Carl by his side. He stooped, and Carl whis- 
pered in his ear. He seemed surprised, but 
gave consent to what Carl asked. 

Turning to the boys, he said, ‘* Carl Howard 
has something he wishes to say to the schoo!.”’ 

Carl's voice was low, yet every word was 
distinctly heard in the stillness of the room. 

‘* Boys,” he said, ‘‘ I want to tell you tha 
I am sorry for what I did yesterday. Youa 
know I missed, and then I got mad over 
out of doors, and I—I swore’ — 

Here Carl’s voice choked, and he forg 
what he wished to say. ‘I hope you wi 
all forgive me,” he stammered at last, a: 
hurried to his seat. 

‘*Mr. Goodwin's eyes were moist, and |! 
voice husky as he turned again to the sch 

‘*T gaw Carl’s embarrasement and heard |! 
blunder yesterday,” said he, ‘but [ kuo 
nothing of what happened afterward. Wha 
ever it was, I am gure no boy here will rem: 
ber it against him after this, or will refu 
to accord him the forgiveness he craves. 
has proved himself a hero in every seus 
the word.”’ 

There was a motion among the boys wh’ 
Mr. Goodwin seemed to understand, for ! 
nodded assent, and Willard Foster sprang 
his feet. 

‘*T propose three cheers for Carl Howa) 
the little hero,” he said, and they were giv: 
with a will. 

As Carl was going home that night he m« 
Jack Ward. He was passing him witho 
speaking, but Jack stopped him. 

**T used you awful mean yesterday, Car) 
he said. ‘‘I don’t blame you for gettin: 
mad—any boy would. I was ashamed of 
last night, but when you said what you did 
this morning, I felt cheap enough to craw! 
scmewhere out of sight.” 

‘*Ob, that is all right,” said Carl, faintly, 
taking a step forward. But Jack pat out 4 
detaining hand. 

‘* It was an awful mean trick,” he repeated, 
‘and I'll tell Mr. Goodwin and the boys all 
about it.” 

“No, you needn't,” said Carl, his heart 


throbbing wildly, for he would enjoy Jack's 
humiliation. ‘* No, you needn’t, Jack. None of 
the boys know it but you and J, and we will 
forget it.” 
Jack looked at him in astonishment, yet 
feeling at the same time greatly relieved. 
‘* Well!” said he,slowly. ‘' Mr. Goodwin 
said this morning that you were a hero, and 
I say _ are a brick!” 

Carl ran away laughing and happy. 
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The Sunday School, 


sp cOND QUARTER. LESSON XII. 


Sunday, June 18. 
Mal. 3: 1-12. 


Ww. O. HOLWAY, U. 8. N. 


SSIAH’S KINGDOM. 


Lesson Introduced, 
~ Text: “ They shall be mine, saith 
sts, in that day when I make up my 
17). 
About B. C. 400. 
Jerusalem. 


et MALACHI: Not a fragment 
wn to us of his personal history. We 
med even whose son he was, and in 
t his name {3 treated as an appella- 
han a3 & Dame — not ** Malachi,” 
ger” or “ messenger” of God, as 
plies. It is copj ctured that he was 
iry of Nehemiah, and that he ut- 
iecies at Jerusalem about the time 
second visit to that city (about 
the same age belong some of the 
names in Grecian history — Xen- 
us, Socrates and Piato. 
oF MALACHI contains four 





ioh the degeneracy of the age is 
ed; oppression, bribery, profan 
mple support and other flagrant | 
jenounced; and the character of 
me Ruler and Fa‘her of Hig 

r tinal andrighteous Judge, is 
vividaess. On the * pure of- | 
pter 1:11, the Roman Catnolics | 
nse of the doctrine of the 

k serves a3 & Comnectiag link be. 
aments, closing, as it does, 

with the preaching of repentance, | 
prediction of the coming of the | 
er whom we meet on the very 

bnew. 


4 NGS: Monday — Mal.3: 1-6 | 

Wednesday — Psa. 72: 

slay =~ Pea. 72: 1220. Friday ~ 
Saturday — Matt.3: 7-12. Sun- 
51-46. 


Mal.3:712 


’ Lesson Paraphrased. 
st of the Old Testament proph- 
y no means the least, in the 
f his rebukes, and the vivid- 
i scope of his predictions. Evy- 
erance is specific, pungent, 
,ying no room for mistake. The com- 
y of John the Baptist to prepare the 
{ the advent of the long-ex- 
Messiah, are expressed in terms 
contain no obscurity. The fond 
yn that the latter would come 
ral conqueror fiads no place 
ediction; rather He would 
rifier, with tests so fierce 
iring that the prophet asks, 
ibite the day of His com. 





ho shall stand when He ap- 

‘+a refiner’s fie” and | 

ip ’’ would He search | 

ach the characters of | 

i to be His followers; 
‘the sons of Levi.” 

offerings no longer be} 
ishness and sin, but be 


ptable as in the days | Alm'ghty protection. 


d His work stop with 
ie. The wicked — and 

s especially ** sorcerers,” 
8,’ ‘* false swearers,’ op- 
if hirelings and strangera, of 
dows and the fatheriess — would 
eated as ‘' stubble ” in ** that great 
errible day of the Lord,’’ and be 
dup, so that ‘* the day that com- 
iall leave them neither root nor 
growing neglect of the people 
their tithes and support the tem- 
ship was next taken up by the 


rence to righteous and sol- 
gations, and he uses it: 
) God?’ he abruptly and fear- 
ks. And then he brings the 
lirect, and arraigns the whole 
s guilty of sacrilege: ‘“ Ye 
bed Me;” and lest there 
any mistake, he adds the 
ion: ** In tithes and offerings.” 
{ not probably looked at their 
ior in this light; they had 
zed that they were cheating 
f what was jastly His due; 
{ probably called it by a softer 
ut they could not deny the 
ind they could not fail to see 
ection between this breach of 
and their waning prosper- 
are cursed with a curse, for 
obbed Me, even this whole 
Still, though they had griev- 
ed, the day of grace had not 
Let them truly repent and 
d’s house once more with 
| offerings, and heaven’s pent- 
gs should be showered upon 
nd their capacity to receive. 
should the locust devour, 
ruitage of the vineyard be 
y cast. Theirs should be 
itgome land,’ conspicuous 
the surrounding nations for 
joy and blessing. 


Lesson Explained. 
. send my messenger. — 
is © rapt into future times.”’ 
ger"’ to whom he refers is un- 
bn the Baptist (Mark 1: 2, 3; 
Prepare the way before me. 
riers were sent before an East- 
ear away obstacles, repair the 
rovide for his reception, so J.hn 
y his vigorous preaching of 
bis baptism of all classes (the 
as the lowly), his proclamation 
‘om "’ jast at hand, prepared the 
ming of Him whose shoe.latch 
aworthy to unlooss. The Lord 
’ seek —the expected Deliverer, 
f the people. Shall suddenly 
' his temple.—The temple was 


ey: ‘hough He was never recognized 
vw... Messiaa in it; His comings to it were 
““8¥s Gaexpcted because unannounced; 
— 3 Ha came in sudden jadgment, as 
— ' '\* (rove the money-changers from the 
pee ‘ven (R. V., “and’’) the messen- 


ri the covenant. — Jesus is expressly 
_-o \tsd. 9: 15) “ the mediator of a new 
“Yenant.”” Whom ye delight in. — They 
for His coming, under the false 1m 
a. that He would be a temporal king 
7 ‘queror, Saith the Lord of hosts 
—. “e used by Malachi twenty times; a 
rs Waich well suits the gospel which he 
oe ‘of the reception of the Gentiles to 
nant privileges, 
Pad Who may abide... who 
"sa “ane ? ete. — Words which ought to 
then disillusionized the Jaws, and given 
i & different coaception of the Messiah 
‘hat which they stubbornly maintained. 
Me Commentators think that the second 
"ing of Christ, as well as the first, is here 


1Onged 


Pression 


| and though, 


, , , church would seem to be on the point of per 
There was but one name for 


*“ Will! 


referred to. Like a refiner’s fire — sub- 
jecting all hearts to the purifying test whicb 
the silversmith uses for his ores, putting 
them in the fiercest heat, consuming without 
pity all unworthy admixtures, that the pure 
metal of holy character alone might remain. 
Like fullers’ soap —a change of meta 
phor, but teaching the same idea of remorse- 
less purification. Says the Speaker’s Com- 
mentary: ‘ Borith, soap, is a vegetable 
alkali, now called ‘ potash,’ because obtained 
from the ashes of plants. Its combination 
with oil, etc., to form soap was not known to 
the Hebrews at this time, but they used the 
lye, formed by passing water through the 
ashes.” Here is a very different Christ from 
what the Jews expected and wished — not a 
relentless conqueror trampling down their 
foes, but a relentless purifier, burning away, 
cleansing away, their sins. He shall sit 
as a refiner. — Just as the smith watches 
intently the crucible until all that is false and 
foreign is melted away or separated, and dis- 
covers at last by the reflaction of his own 
face in the metal that the process is complete, 
so would the ;Massiah sit patiently and refine 
the hearts of His true followers. Purify 
the sons of Levi.—They are primarily 
mentioned because at the time when Malachi 
prophesied they were especially corrupt 
(chap. 1: 6), and all of these prophecies 
have more or less of local reference. Our 
Lord’s coming and teaching did most effzct 
vally test the character of the Jewish priest- 
hood. They did not survive the refining. 
In their stead have arisea the ministers of 
the Gospel whose ‘ offerings ”’ are “ offerings 
in righteousness.”’ That they may offer 
— R. V., ‘and they shall offsr.’’ 

4 Then shall the offering of Judah 
and Jerusalem —the offerings of the spir- 
itual Z on, which would succeed the Jewish 
economy; offsrings of praise and thanksgiv- 
ing; not the old burnt-oflering, but the offer- 
ing up of each individual life in the flames 
of a pure and holy devotion; the presenta- 
tion of individual personalities as ‘ liviag 
sacrifices, holy, acceptable unto God.’’ Be 
pleasant — be acceptable. As in the days 
of old—when Abraham's altar accom. 
panied Abraham’s tent; for other examples, 
when Samuel made his off ring and lifted up 
his prayer at Mizpah; when David;brought 
up the ark of the Lord; and when Josiah 
purged away the idols and restored the true 
worship. 

5. I will come near to you to judg- 
ment.— They had asked (2: 17): ‘* Where 
is the God of judgment?"’ This is the an. 
swer. He will come suddenly, not simply as 
a judge, but as ‘“‘a witness”’ against them 
for their misdeeds. Sorcerers — those 
using magic or witchcraft. Bishop Vincent 
mentions spiritualism as the modern form of 
this sin; ‘‘ which consists of fraud and di- 
abolism in equal proportions; which leads 
people astray from God and the Word; and 
which invariably corrupts the moral natures 
of those who practice it. It is suggestive to 
find the prophet warning against sorcery and 
adultery in the same breath.”” False 
swearers —those who for gain or other 
Selfish purpose take a false oath. Those 


| that oppress. — Three classes liable to be 
| Oppressed are meat oned —the ‘* hireling’”’ 


or servant, ‘‘ the widows,’ and ‘ the father- 
less;"’ these latter, having no earthly de- 
fenders, wera regarded as being under 
Turn aside the 
stranger from his right. — Though 
treated by God as ‘‘ the peculiar peop'e,”’ the 
| children of privilege, they were never to 
wrest from ‘‘ the stranger within their gates’’ 
the rights of property, protection and consid- 
eration. The truth of the universal brother- 
hood of man was latent in the earlier econ- 
omy. Fear not me.—All the sins spec- 
ified indicated indiffarence to the fear of God. 

6 I am the Lord, etc.— In the Revised 
Version the verse reads: ‘‘ 1 the Lord change 
not; therefore ye, O sons of Jacob, are not 
consumed.”’ His unchangaableness was their 
defense. He will be true to His covenant; 
in the refining process, tha 


ishing, the pure remnant should survive. 


7. Even from the days of your fa- 
thers, etc. — Their apostasy had bea no re- 
cont thing. It had characteriz2d their entire 
history. Return unto me — a call, which, 
coupled with the promise that in that case He 
would return to them, ought to have touched 
their hearts. Wherein shall we return? 
— They speak as though unconscious of any 
lapse. 


8. Will a man rob God ? —A2 omitted 
duty is here treated as a positive sin. Their 
robbery consisted in not paying the tithos 
and offerings; or, if they paid thom, in bring- 
ing offerings imperfect in q 1ality — offering 
the *‘blind,”’ ‘‘ lame,’ and ‘ sick”’ for sac- 
rifice (chap.1: 8). Tithes—a tax levied 
for the support of religious worship and of 
the priesthood, and consisting of one-ten’h 
of the products of the soil, etc. (Lev. 27: 30- 
33) A second tithe was leviei for charitable 
purposes. Offerings —either to be taken 
generally, including sacrifices and offerings 
of all kinds, or, what is more probable, the 
first-fruits of corn, wine and oil (of which at 
least one-sixtieth went to the priests; see 
Deut. 26: 1-15; Num. 18: 12, 13); and the 
firstlings of clean beasts (Num. 18: 15-18). 


9 Cursed with a curse (R. V , ‘‘the 
curse ’’). — The famine and scarcity brought 
about by the ravages of the locusts was the 
curse that was sent upon them for taeir nig 
gardliness and disloyalty as a nation. 


10. Bring ye all the tithes (R. V., ‘the 
whole tithe ’’). — ‘* You complain of pover- 
ty. Bring thetithe. Do yourduty. Do not 
sit waiting for better times, but take the best 
you have, and bring it to the Temple, and 
put the Lord to the test. Make the ex peri- 
ment, and see who is proporiy the cause of 
this curse, the Lord or yourselves. D» your 
duty, though it takes the last stay from under 
you; and then see if He will not meet and 
bless you”’ (Dr. Kirk). Storehouse — the 
chambers reserved in the Temple for the 
storage of offerings (2 Caron.31: 11). Prove 
me now herewith—a challenge which 
has been tested times without number and 
found to be gloriously true. ‘God is forever 
the sama,” says Dr. Cowles, “and certainly 
18 no less bountiful of blessings under the 
Christian than under the Jewish economy.” 
There is really no limit, short of our capac- 
ity, to the spiritual blessings God will confer 
on those who seek aright. Windows of 
heaven. — The blessing was to descend like 
a deluge of rain. Not room enough —s 
siriking description of saperabundance. 

11, 12. Will rebuke the devourer — 
the locusts, which were especially dreaded. 
Neither shall your vine cast her fruit. 
— The grapes shall not fall unripened. The 
next verse presents a bright picture of a land 
famous for its prosperity, and flourishing 
like a garden beneath the smile of God. 


IV. The Lesson Illustrated. 

1. A few ladies once met in Dublin to read 
the Scriptures and converse together. One 
lady said that the fallers’ soap and the refiner 
of silver were only the same image intended 
to convey the same view of the sanctifying 
inflaences of the grace of Christ. ‘No,” 
said another, ‘“‘they are not just the same 
image; there is something remarkable in the 
ex pression in this verse: ‘ He shall sit,’ ’’ etc. 
All thought it possibly might be so. This 





lady was to call upon a silversmith, and re- 


port to them what he said on the subject. 
She went, without telling the object of her 
visit, and begged to know the process of re- 
fining, which he fally described to her. “ But 
do you sit while you are refining?” asked 
she. ‘O yes, madam; 1 must sit with my 
eyes steadily fixed on the furnace, since if 
the silver remain too long it is sure to be in- 
jured,” said he. “And how do you know 
when it is sufficiently refined? ’’ ‘ When- 
ever I see my own image reflicted in it, I 
know that the process is completed.”’ She at 
once saw the beauty and comfort of the ex- 
pression ( Whitecross). 


2. Near London there dwelt an old couple. 
In early life they had been poor; but the 
husband became a Christian, and God blessed 
their industry, and they were living in a 
comfortable retirement, when one day a 
stranger called on them to ask their subscrip- 
tion toa charity. The old lady had less re- 
ligion than her husband, and still hankered 
after some of the Sabbath earnings and easy 
shillings which Thomas had forfeited from 
regard to the law of God. So when the 
visitor asked their contributions, she inter- 
posed, and said, ‘‘ Why, sir, we have lost a 
deal by religion since we first began; my 
husband knows that very well. Have we 
not, Thomas?’ After a pause Thomas 
answered: ‘‘ Yes, we have, Mary. Before I 
got religion, I had an old slouched hat, a tat- 
tered coat, and mended shoes and stockings; 
but I have Jost them long ago. And, Mary, 
you know that, poor as 1 was, I had a habit 
of getting drunk and quarreling with you; 
aud that, you know, I have lost. And then I 
had a burdened conscience, and a wicked 
heart, and ten thousand guilty fears; but all 
are lost, completely lost, and like a millstone 
cast into the sea. And, Mary, you have 
been @ loser, tod, though not so great a loser 
as myself. Before we got religion, Mary, you 
had a washing tray in which you washed for 
hire; but since then you hava lost your wash- 
ing tray. And you had a gown and bonnet 
much the worse for wear; but you have lost 
them long ago. And you had many an aching 
heart concerning me at times; but this you 
happily nave lost. And I could even wish 
you had lost as much as I have lost, for what 
we lose for religion will be an everlasting 
gain.’’ 








ACROSS THE BORDER. 
** CANADIAN.” 


HE Dominion of Canada is nearest 
neighbor to the United States, a 
considerable portion of which is with- 
in easy access to the ‘* Hub,” whence 
Z1ON’S HERALD is issued. This paper 
is largely read by many Canadians, 
who are always glad to learn of the 
welfare of those to whom they are re- 
lated by a thousand ties. As the HER- 
ALD for some time past has not con- 
tained any Canada news, it seemed 
good to ‘** Canadian’? that he should 
send a few jottings across the line and 
assure his big brother that the Domin- 
ion still survives, though the past win- 
ter has been one of unusual severity. 


The Dominion Legislature some time 
ago was proroyued, and the Premier, 
Sir John Thompson, went to Paris to 
look after the interests of his country 
at the arbitration on the Bering Sea 
affair. All true Canadian: hope that 
an amicable adjustment may be effect- 
ed without the rights of any country 
being trampled under foot. The other 
members of the cabinet are visiting 
various manufacturing centres, witha 
view to form some means for adjusting 
the tariff. All is not quiet among the 
‘* powers that be.”” Donald McCarthy, 
esq., M. P., one of the most gifted 
members of the Conservative Party, 
has come out boldly in opposi:ion to 
the views of many of his party. He 
will bea sharp thorn in their side, as 
he is not only an eloquent speaker, but 
is a leader who does not fear the 
priestly opposition of the Roman 
Catholic Church. His course on the 
Manitoba School bill, demanding that 
only the English language should be 
used in keeping the records of the 
Prairie Province, proves his fearless- 
ness. Whether he succeeds or not, he 
has a large following; and who knows 
but that he may be the ‘coming 
man.”’ 

a * 

Oatario Legislature is now in session. 
The fine legislative buildings are for 
the first time occupied. There was a 
great display of pomp and show when 
they were thrown open to the public. 
Sir Oliver Mowatt, Premier, has long 
been in power. The members of his 
cabinet are men of exemplary charac- 
ter. Some of them owe their position 
very largely to their temperance ante- 
cedents. It has been a matter of great 
regret that they have not done more 
for the temperance cause than they 
have. With such a large majority as 
they can command, they might have 
done something more eflective. Their 
opponents, however, admit that the 
traflic has been restricted, so that there 
is a smaller number of licensed places 
for the sale of liquor, especially in the 
cities of Oatario, in proportion to the 
population, than in the cities of any 
province in the Dominion. While feel- 
ing kindly to Sir O.iver and his friends, 
we are forced to the conclusion that, 
like other politicians, they look first to 
the interests of their party, to 
which other interests have to be 
subservient. The temperance people 
have lately been greatly aroused, but 
all they could accomplish was a prom: 
ise that next January the question of 
prohibition shall be submi:ted to the 
electorate; and, should it carry, then 
the plea will doubtless be made that 
the question of prohibition belongs to 
the Dominion Legislature, to which it 
will be referred, and thus Sir Oliver 
and his friends will be saved the onus 
of trying to carry out the wishes of 
the country. 

. s 

Some mnths ago the Roman Catho- 
lic Archbishop of Montreal was served 
with a writ from the Canada Revue, 
which is the first time that an ecclesi- 
astic of Rome has been thought to be 
amenable to the secular courts. There is 
no likelihood that the matter will be 
speedily settled. If Romanism is to 
rule in Canada according to the will of 
the Pope, our liberties will soon be re- 
garded asof minor importance. There 
is, however, such an agitation in the 
Roman Catholic circles in Montreal as 











has probably never been known to ex- 
ist before. 
* * 

Toronto has lately been favored by a 

visit from three Keswick brethren, who 
held a three days’ convention to pro- 
mote the higher life, or, as they termed 
their mission, that Christians might 
enjoy the ful ness of the blessing of the 
Gospel. Two services were held daily, 
and on the last evening there was an 
overflow meeting. The services were 
all seasons of great spiritual power. 
tov. Dr. McGregor, Dr. Brooke and 
W. Inwood are the brethren beloved. 
Toey belong to the Presbyterian, 
Anglican, and Methodist churches 
respectively, and are men full of the 
Holy Ghost. They did not say any- 
thing new to Methodists, but it was 
certainly gratifying to hear the old 
truths of Methodism so clearly stated. 
There was an earnestness of manner 
and an unction in delivery such as is 
not always witnessed. Such conven- 
tions as the three brethren held cannot 
fail to do great good. 

There was considerable hope indulged 
some time ago that we were likely to 
have a fusion of churches in Toronto. 
Some of our Anglican friends were 
brimful of kindness and spoke warmly 


|in favor of the oneness of the church. 


A few meetings were held, but to the 
Surprise of almost everybody one 
clergyman, who claims to be one of 
the foremost advocates of church union, 
announced a lecture on Presbyterian- 
ism, in which he took good care to es- 
tablish, as he thought, the errors of 
that system and the superiority of 
Episcopalianism. I shall not be sur- 
prised if the Congregational Church, 
either in whole or in part, should 
amalgamate. Committees are meeting 
preparatory to the annual meetings of 
the respective denominations, and per- 
haps by the time [ write again, some- 
thing more tangible will have been ac- 
complished. 
ss *. 

Our colleges are holding their closing 
examinations. A few brethren have 
been the recipients of the honorary de- 
gree of D. D. Among others, the vet- 
eran Rev. C. Chiniquy, who has made 
such a brave, consistent stand against 
Romish aggression, has been allowed 
to add D. D. to his name. I have only 
heard of one Methodist so far who has 
been honored this season—Rev. W. 
Jackson, of Montreal Conference. He 
has long been a hard student, and has 
contributed several articles, chiefly 
theological, to R:views. Long life to 
W. Jack3on, D D., of Perth, for whom 
I believe there are other honors await- 
ing, of which I will not further speak. 








Che Conferences, 


MEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE. 
North Boston District. 


Many of the brethren of tae district missed 
a very interesting and profitable occasion 
when they absented themselves from the 
Preachers’ Meeting held at Fitchbury, May 
10. Rev. and Mrs. Butters are royal nearts, 
and with their noble peopl: made their guests 
feel at home. An excellent and bountifal 
dinner was served in the church, after which 
all were inv.ted to inspect the new parsonage. 
It is very commodious and beantifally far- 
nished; there are few, if any, better in the 
Conference. The literary program was not 
as varied as at some of our meetings, but 
th: quality was excellent. The entire fore- 
noon was spent in @ discussion of the subject 
of ‘Progressive Sanctitication.’’ Rov. 
James Madge, D D, gave the paper, stop 
ping, as each distinctive point was made, to 
allow of discussion. Four a paper of such 
character, this is the only satisfactory way 
of procedure. Bishop Batler was twenty- 
five years working on his Analogy, but when 
completed, it poured a flood of light on the 
qiestion and satisfied the minds of thought- 
fal men. Bro. Madge has been working 
many years on the problem of sanctification, 
and when he sees fit to publish his thoughts 
( we hope it may be soon), we believe it will 
be the most philosophical and satisfactory 
presentation that has yet appeared. The au 
thor believes that orthodoxy consists in being 
in accord with truth, and is more careful to 
have that on his side than any charch 
father, however much revered he may be. 
Wesley’s ‘‘ Plain Account’ he finds any- 
thing but plain, and thinks from Wesley's 
writings we cannot tell what Wesley believed. 
Dr. Mudge’s discussion of depravity showed 
very clearly that if some writers would form 
for themselves a clear idea and definition of 
depravity, they would have to very greatly 
modify their theories of sanctification or 
count all new-born babes gutity of sin. The 
discussion of Scripture terms was also a very 
helpful section. 

The first paper in the afternoon was by 
Rev. J. H. Hampbray, of Athol, on ‘* Dem 
ocratic Principles in Ecclesiastical Polity.’’ 
We know of a brother who, when this paper 
was to be presented at another meeting, trav- 
eled more than fifty miles to hear it and 
afterwards declared he was not disappointed. 
Tais ought to be praise enough for it. Bro. 
Humphrey, we think, succeeded in showing 
that while thera is much of democratic theory 
in our church, there is also very much of 
prelatical practice. The final paper of the 
day was by Rov. E. M. Taylor, of Charies- 
town, on ‘The Bible in the Minister's 
Study.’ It was listened to with the greatest 
interest, and each one in hearing it felt he 
had received a spiritual uplift. The offi ers 
chosen for the year were: Dr. James Madge, 
pres.dent; A'exander Duight, secretary and 
treasurer; A. Woods, G. S. Butters and E. 
P. H>2rrick, executive committee. 

ALEXANDER Di@ur, Sec. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE. 
Dover District. 


W. F. M. S.— A very interesting and suc 
cessful district meeting was held in St. John’s 
Church, Dover, May 24. The morning de- 
votional meeting was led by Mrs. G. W. Nor- 
ris. Reports from the different auxiliaries 
represented were then given. There are now 
twenty auxiliaries and eight mission bands 
in working trim, besides several others which 
seem to be in a sickly condition. An inter- 
esting paper on ‘‘ Systematic Use of Mite- 
boxes,”” by Mrs. G. B. Chadwick, of Ports- 
mouth, introduced the ‘‘ Workers’ Sympo- 
sium,’’ followed by another on ‘ Information 
Necessary to the Best Saccess of our Work,”’ 
by Miss Brodhead, of South Newmarket. A 
discussion then took place upon how to con- 
duct auxiliary meetings in order to promote 
the greatest interest possible. Mrs. L. F. 
Harrison, superintendent of children’s work 





in N. E. Branch, gave a very interesting talk 
and presented her special topic, the “ Little 
Light Bearers.”’ 

At2p m. devotions were led by Mrs. Otis 
Cole. A paper by Mrs. G. J. Judkins, en- 
titled, ‘‘ What! Missions Last? ’’ was read 
by Mrs. Howes, and a beautiful song was 
rendered by Mrs. H. B. Perkins, of Somers- 
worth. Miss Fannie Sparkes gave us a 
‘*Glimpse of India.’’” Miss Cushman then 
gave a brief, spicy talk. The Light Bearers, 
organized by, and under the direction of, 
Mrs. Collyer, opened the children’s hour with 
song. Several recitations were given. The 
song of the ‘‘ Light Bearers”’ was prettily 
rendered, then brief but very interesting talks 
to the children were given by Miss Cushman 
and Mrs, Harrison, and also a song by each 
—the one in Chinese, the other in English. 

At 7.30 the devotional exercises were in 
charge of the pastor, who read the Scriptures. 
Rev. F. Grovenor, of Berwick, off red 
prayer. An address was given by Miss 
Sparkes, who spoke particularly of Mattra. 
Miss Cushman followed in a brief a 
talk. 








EAST MAINE(CONFERENCE.' -- §3 


{ Bangor, District. 2VE BLE EeLE 

We hadja grand Conference. Bishop Ninde 
won all our hearts. Our ecclesiastical ma- 
chinery is adjusted, and is humming once 
more. There were some changes made on 
this district. Nine men were assigned new 
fields, and five received appointments on the 
other districts, while seven new men have 
come into our work. We are hoping for the 
best year of the five. While the Minutes 
show a loss of 153 in the entire church mem- 
bership of our Conference, yet during the 
past four years it is just a little gratifying to 
know that Bangor District has made constant 
gains each year, aggregating an increase of 
387 against the loss of 545 on the other two 
districts. We do not make these comparisons 
to refl:ct upon the other sections of the work, 
but to show that, as far as the decrease in 
church memborship in the Conference is 
concerned, Bangor District is not in it. Oar 
benevolences also make a good showing. 
While we have made an advance of almost 
45 per cent. in missionary offsrings, we have 
not done so at the expense of other benevo- 
lent objects, as the figures show. We hope 
this year to reach the $1,250,000 line for mis- 
sions and full apportionments for all other ob- 
jects. It belongs to each individual pastor to 
say whether it shall or shall not be done. We 
have faith in a Methodist pastor who says, 
** I'll do it,’’ and does it. 


Da forth church has expressed apprecia- 
tion of Rav. F. W. Towle in a practical way, 
by making his salary_$800 — an increase of 
$100 over last year. 


Newport.— Rev. W. L. Brown and wife 
are pleasantly located now, but were delayed 
for some weeks while the parsonage was 
being painted and‘papered. The people are 
delighted with them, and ought to be. We 
predict a prosperous year for this charge. 


Pittsfield. — Rov. G. H. Hamilton and fami- 
ly have been made welcome to their new 
field. A hearty reception was given them at 
the chapsl, and_at the close of the exercises 
the balance of indebtedness on the chap2i was 
pledged, so that this society breathes tha air 
of fiaancial freedom for the first time since it 
has bad a place of worship. The revival of 
last winter made this movement possibie. 


Dizmont.— Rev. W. H. Dannack, who was 
appointed to South Presqie Isle, will take 
this field instead. Q iite an extensive revival 
was the product of a few weeks of special ef- 
fort on this charge by Bro. Dannack a year 
ago last winter, while assisting his brother, 
and the converts naturally are glad to receive 
him as their pastor. A promising young man 
requested prayers at the last quarterly meet- 
ing here. Tne old church has been undergo- 
ing repairs, and will be reopened in June. 


Dexter. —The forces of Methodism ware 
marshaled and marched into the parsonage 
after Kv. F. E. White's return from Confer- 
ence, and took the pastor and his family by 
storm. Words of welcome were sp2ken, 
greetings received, songs sung, prayers 
offsrei and good-nights said, and the pastor 
and his family were left to feel that their lot 
had indeed fallen among an appreciative peo- 
ple. The work for the new year opens hope- 
fully. 


Dover. — The church and society were plan- 
ning to give Rev. M. B. Pratt a grand ova- 
tion, bat bef .re the evening came the meaeles 
had gotten ahead of the people and gave him 
sach a reception a; he never had before and 
never will have again. The work of improv- 
ing the church and chapel is progressing 
finely. They will ba ready to occupy about 
the first of July. The spiritua! interest does 
not wane and large congregations attend all 
the services. Through the courtesy of the 
Baptist Church preaching services are held in 
their auditoriam each Sanday afternoon. 


Guilford and Sangerville. — The year opens 
well. A grand reception was also extended 
to Rev. John Tinling and wife, and they were 
mace the recipients of a beautiful tea-service 
during the occasion. Conant. 
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Mrs. William Lohr 
Of Free pics Ill, began t 
appetite an l¢ 


o fail rapidly, lost all 
us condition from 


D . She could not eat vege- 
yspepsia tables or meat, and even 
toast distressed her. Had to give up house- 
work. laa week alter taking 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


She felt a little better. Could keep more food 
on uae stomach and grew stronger. She took 
; bottles, has a good app etite, gained 2 22 Ibs., 
does he r work easily, is now in perfect he ealth. 

Hoop’s PILLS are the best after- dinner 
Pills. They assist digestion and cure headache, 


TREATED FREE 
Positively CORED with 
Vegetable Remedies. Have 
cured many thousan i cases 


called hopeless. From first dose symptoms rapld- 
ly disappear, and in ten days at least two-thirds of 
all symptoms are remove OOK of testimo- 
nials of miraculous cures sent FREE. 10 Days 
Treatmont Free by mall. Dr.H H. GREEN & 
Sons, Specialists, ATLANTA, GA, 


t into a serio 








FAILS. 


artes Good. Use 
‘- in time. Sold by druggists. 


LONSUMRTION. 


ial Best Couga Syrup. 





= 
the best is cheapest. Strictly Pure White 


Lead is best; properly ay it will not 

n ain scale, chip, chalk, or rub off; it firmly adheres 

to the wood and forms a permanent base for 

repainting. Paints which peel or scale have to be removed by scraping or 


burning before satisfactory repainting can be done. When buying it is im- 
portant to obtain 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


properly made. Time has proven that white lead made by the “‘Old Dutch” 
process of slow corrosion possesses qualities that cannot be obtained by any 
other method of manufacture. This process consumes four to six n.onths time 
and produces the brands that have given White Lead its character as the 
standard paint. 


** ANCHOR " (Cincinnati) ‘* KENTUCKY " (Louisville) 


** ARMSTRONG & McKELVY" (Pittsb’gh) ‘* FAHNESTOCK'’ (Pittsburgh) 

*“* ATLANTIC" (New York ‘* LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

** BEYMER-BAU MAN " (Pittsburgh) **MORLEY " (Cleveland) — 

** BRADLEY ”" (New York ‘**RED SEAL (St. Louis) 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York) **SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 

**COLLIER” (St. Louis) **SHIPMAN " (Chicago) ' 
**CORNELL ” (Buffalo) ** SOUTHERN " (St. Louis and Chicago) 
** DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh) ** ULSTER " (New York) 

** ECKSTEIN” (Cincinnati) ** UNION " (New York) 


** JEWETT " (New York) 


are standard brands of strictly pure Lead made by the “Old Dutch” process. 
You get the best in buying them. You can produce any desired color by 
tinting these brands of white lead with National Lead Co.’s Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors. 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in Paints everywhere. 


If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 


tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 








Artistic in design, itis highly ornamental and 
its perfect work secures unlimited praise. 


For salejby the best dealers. 


WM.H. PHILLIPS Proprietor, 





RANGES & 
MEATERS 


1 Broadway, New York, 





Were Awarded the GOLD MEDAL and the SPECIAL DIPLOMA at tl thr 
of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association where shown. No mi 
STOVES OR FURNACES ever r ved h CONTINUED ENDORSEMENT, 
Careful Preparation ee THE MACEE 

of Food wee ©oston Heater 

= MYSTIC FURNACE 

Is unavailing without the aid of a ca F For heating with warm air only, or 
good cooking apparatus. The b ) in COM BI NAT] IN with H 
cooks demand the best ranges and ; > WAT ER, IS EVERYWHE 
stoves. Miss Parloa who inaugur-™ DESERVEDLY POPULAR. W. 
ated the American Cooking School, GUARANTEE it to give per) 
always uses and recommends the satisfaction tn every particular tf 
MAGEE AS THE BEST. 


properly arranged and used. 


MAY WE SEND YOU A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR WITH REFERENCES —LETTERS FROM USERS ? 


MACEE FURNACE co., 242 w Saree. ay A tae pie 


To Restore  (SHez RS nrrern rrrsee 
hair which 


HOOK& HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 
has become thin. 


and keep the scalp 
clean and healthy, use 


tye 


It prevents the hair 
from falling out 
or turning gray. 


The best 


AGO. 








AARON B. GAY & C0., 
Stationers and Blank Book 
Manufacturers. 
ACCOUNT BOOKS 


Of any desired pattern made to order. 


122 State St. Boston, Mass 





ati CBeON 


“FRIE yet hee spel «Giemsa. | me 


Dressing oe nt ai cal pub om 


oF THe ASE: muh. by 








1} tion of mus especially 
j adapt Df u ir care oe nventions, Singing 


Classes ¢ A} f ' 
& “PRAC TICAL ANTHE us" Vol. 8. As ite 
name indicates, t tains thoroughly prac- 
SeRPe eS SUSU TOS FOTEIIED | pees indintes, Sits beck comtaien Sesoney pee 


Price fl... “GOSPEL Hy ‘NS" Nos 5 and 6 
IS no v ir tue if there o Wrice 81.8 ‘da, Execelsion Edition. A small type 
be a remedy. 


| 
O edition of the words and music of tl atest volume 
| in the Gospel Hy geri Be sure 


ies : Soape ify Ex- 
andertngt Board 


9 | c sior Edisic nin ds §) cents, Limp 
eec am Ss | cloth cts. “THE FESTIVAL CHOIR”, The 








| latest chorus book by H.R. Valmer. Replete with 
ver gg oly { desirable choruses for all oc- 
. | cusions. » 60 cts. “THE MUSICAL 
| VisiTOR™ e & wonthly magazine of musical lit- 
Pills ‘ ure, with anthems for the choir and volun- 
taries for organists. 21.50 per year; epecial terms to 
(Tasteless Clubs of five or wore. Sample copy lo cents 








positively cure Indi- ——-PUBLISHED ee 

veat ” BiB nemen THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
gestion, Biliou: ne 4 CINCINNATI, - « NEW YORK, - - CHICAGO 
Sick Headache. Why 

endure continue d . BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDR® 


Best icone 4 yoo ‘aa 


M: irtyrdom ? 
CHURCH BELLS, arEALS END cui : 


0000880 : oe a eran 
What Can Cuticura Do CHURGH BELLS <2? 


fe chew 








Everything that is cleansing, purifying, and bean- 
tifying for the Skin, Scalp, and liair of Infants and 
Children, the CUTICURA 
2shf RemeEpiEs willdo. They 
speedily cure itching 
and burning eczemas, 
and other painful and 
disfiguring skin and 
scalp diseases, Cleanse 
the scalp of scaly hu- 
mors, and restore the 
hair. Absolutely pure, 
agreeable, and unfailing, 


~~ —- ¢- METAL, (ores 
d tor Price and C 
MoSHANE | BELL FOUNDRY, Ca FS ue 








FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1226. 
AN fisach Schebee Ctnen 
OHURC. 
UREST, BESY 
MENE GEA 


¥),WEST- ErROY N. CO. ee vane 


CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 








they appeal to mothers as the best "skin purifiers F 

and orntifier rsin the world, Parents, think of this, INCINN NA! aoe, t ELL: 
eave your child: ren ye ars of mental as well as phys AKERS” ‘iB 

ical suffering by reason of personal disfigurement Sole ~ lyMYER 

added to bodily torture, Cures made in childhood oO 


cH SCHOOL. DE “ELS 


are speedy, permanent, and economical. Sold every- Catalogue OF CREM Scclaie. Prices and ee a 


where. Porrer Drvu@ anp Cuem. Corp., Boston. 
&a@ “ All abouc Skin, Scalp, and Hair” ‘free. 


BABY’ 








Skin and Scalp purified and beanutified 
by CuTicuURa Soap. Absolutely pure. 


ACHING SIDES AND BACK, 


Hip, Kidney, and Uterine Pains and 
Weaknesses relieved in one minute 
by the Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster 
the first and only pain-ki)>-.g plaster. 


SAMPLES WALL PAPER 


8c. for postage. Deduct it when ordering. Factory 
prices. F.H.CADY, 305 High St., Prov., R.I. 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chem- 
ical Ink Erasing Pencil Agents making $50 per 
week. Monroe Eraser Mf'g. Co., X 1128, La Crosse, 


THE LATEST 


in Rangesis the ‘‘Grand Quaker’’ made by 


$5 t 


0 S$! 5 or day, boy 
LIGHTING” PLATER 










No experience 


fiars. HM. E. DELNO & 
_. Co., Columbus, 0. 


ILEY’S 


id light-spreading Sil 
d Corrugated G 





















For Electrto 


falls, 
etc, Satisfaction 
«or Catalogue 
i price list free. 
BAILEY REFLECTOR co. 
: 708 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


asettes He Habit oon, pret 
OPIU to 2¢ ae “ae tiLicu 
DR. 4. ST PHEN Lebanese”. 


SAYS SHEC eta ney 
YOU DOITF ONEY 
yg 5 a 865, 00 Improved Oxter< 
“6 Sewing Machine; perfect working a 
PS finely finished, adapted oe o light and. beary wore 
} with 1 8 complete set ofthe! atest tmproved attachmenu 
SPREE. Each mach ae 10 guemamen Bes yerse tu 
direct from our factory, On ne and agenw 
profit. Send for FREE ‘CATALOGUE 


OXFOKD MFG. U0., Dept. 8460 CHIABY. LD 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a Wash Blue have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
Your Grocer ought to haveit on sale. Ask for it. 
D. 8S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 

233 North 2d St., Phila., Pa, 


HOW WIDE 
IS AN INCH? 


WHO MADE THE STANDARD? 
The standard in methods of 
INSTRUCTION BY MAIL 
in any branch of learning is set by our School. 
@@” CONFERENCE STUDIES TAUGHT ¢< 
8 Bromfield 8t., Boston.|Send Stamp 


THE BOSTON 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 






























the Taunton Iron Works 


Taunton, Mass. 

















W. H. SWANTON, Manager. 
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Review of the Week. 


Tuesday, May 30. 

= The contents of the shelves and cases in the 
Boston Museum removed to the Natural History 
rooms in this city. 

=— Dr. Lampe begins the case sgainst Prof. 
Briggs before the General Assembly. 

= Dr. W. 8. Rainsford, of New York, is to 
preach the Baccalaureate sermon at Harvard. 

=— Dr. Graves released on a $30,000 bail; his 
seoond trial fixed for June 12. 

—The British steamer ‘“ Germania” 
down in the Bay of Bengal; 64 lives lost. 

= Millions to be saved to the government by 
the revocation of Pension Order, No. 164. 

= The Infanta visite West Point and reviews 
the cadets. 

= At least 10,000 victims of the flood in Mis- 
sissippi homeless and hungry. 

- Jadge Stein, of Chicago, issues an injunc- 
tion restraining the Sunday closing of the Fair. 

- The body of Jefferson Davis being trans- 
ferred to Richmond. 

=A fatal case of cholera in Hamburg; the 
disease breaks out in Marseilles and other French 
cities. 

Wednesday, May 31. 

— Memorial Day exercises in various parte of 
the land. 

— Prof. Briggs continues his argument before 
the General Assembly. 

- A circus wrecked on a train in Pennsyl- 
vania; several men killed and others injured. 


goes 


-A sickening murder of a young woman 
named Bertha Manchester, near Fall River. 

= The Big Stone Gap Land Company in Ten- 
nessee collapses; liabilities, $1,000,000. 

- A marble ial hall dedicated at RKut- 
land, Vt. 

~ Sir Charles Russell still argu'ng before the 
Bering Sea court. 

— Montana’s beautiful silver statue of Jastice 
utveiled at the World’s Fair; a $75,000 life-size 
figure on a $250,000 gold pedestal. 

—The monetary crisis in Italy growing 
worse. 

Thurstay, June 7. 

— Prof. Briggs convicted of heresy by a vote 
of 383 to 116. 

- J. 8. Harris appointed a receiver for the 
Philade’phia & Reading road in place of A. A. 
McLeod. 

— Death of Alfred des Kessarte, ‘' poet, critic, 
novelist, dramatist, perpetus] laureate of the 
Academic Francaise.” 

— Thousands gather in Richmond to watch the 
reinterment of the body of J: fferson Davis. 

- Sir Richard Webster takes up the Bering 
Sea argument. 

— Amendments to the Irish Home Rule bil) 
rejected in the House of Commons. 

Pension frauds unearthed in Iowa and 
Minnesota. 


- A successful trial trip of the U. S. coast 
defence vessel ‘‘ Monterey,” at San Francisco. 

“= Half the town of Rosedale, Miss., 
out by a cyclone. 

~ The Nicaraguan dictator Sacasa yields and 
resigns cffice; the war ends. 

- Defaulting President Mecfarlane, of the 
ruined American Life Insurance Company, and 
a wrecker of the Bank of America, returns from 
South America, surrenders himsclf, and is sen- 
tenced to four years’ imprisonment. 


Friday, June 2. 
= Prof. Briggs suspended from the Presbyte. 


rian ministry; various protests offered; the 
Assembly adjourns. 





wiped 


— The new government in Nicaragua assumes 
control. 

—- The new U. 8S. Treasurer, D. N. Morgan, 
takes the oath of office. 

— Wind, rain, and hail again cause sad havoc 
in the central States. 

— The profit of the sale of St. Luke’s Hospital 
reaches the enormous sum of $2,350,000; it cost, 
forty years ago, $50,000; it sold for $2,400,000. 

— All plate-glass factories in the country to be 
shut down for the present owing to over- 
production. 

— The appointment of a receiver for the Do- 
mestic Sewing Machine Company asked. 

— The magnificent New Netherland Hotel in 
New York opened. 

-The New York Chamber of Commerce 
unanimously passes a resolution urging the re- 
peal of the Sherman Silver purchase law. 

= Major Gen. O. O. Howard, U. 8. A., was the 
presiding officer at the Saratoga meeting of the 
American Home Missionary Society. 

— Failure of the Plankenton Bank of Mil- 
waukee. 


Saturday, June 3. 


- Gov. Brown, of Rhode Island, prorogaes 
the legislature, and becomes his own successor; 
the House ignores the proclamation. 

- Half.a-dozen editors among those recently 
knighted by Queen Victoria. 

~ Death of Walter Emerson, the well known 
cornetist. 

- The town of Eldorado, Ark, swept by a 
tornado; several persons killed or injured. 

— Failure of the Thorp & Martin Manufactur- 
ing Co., a well-known stationery firm of this 
city. 

~- A serious street-car strike at Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

— The public debt decreases during May, 
#739,425. 

~ Cyrus G. Spaulding, 
sing, with about $: 2,000. 


a Springfield clerk, mis- 


Mon ay, June 5 


- Rev. J. H. Ecob, of Albany, renounces 
Presbyterianism on account of the Briggs de- 
cision. 

- Small attendence at the World’s Fair yes- 
terday; less than 60,000 people on the grcunds; 
a heavy rain. 

Jose Carreiro arrested on suspicion of hav- 
ing murdered Bertha Manchester at Fall River. 

The differences between the Panama Rail 
road Compsny and the Pacific Steamship Com. 
pany amicably adjusted. 


Death of W. D. Whiton, the cotton manu- 
facturer of Whi intville; also of G. W. Hagar, 
the second oldest member of the boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


— Five persons burned 
York fiat. 


= Failure of Hermar Schaffner & Co., private 
bankers of Chicago. 

~ Preparations made for the Lizzie Borden 
trial, which is to begin today. 


— Death of Hiram Ricker, proprietor of the 
Poland Spring House. 


to death in a New 








A PLEASANT SUMMER TRIP. 

Those who are contempiating a trip to or 
from Nova Scotia, at any time during the 
next month or so, should consult the adver- 
tisement of the Yarmouth Steamship Com- 
pany, published in another column. We can 
imagine nothing more enjoyable than a trip 
over this route during the next few months. 
Leaving Boston at noon on one of the fine 
steamers of this line, the next morning the 
traveler will find himself in Yarmouth. In 
a short time now the Annapolis Valley will 
be in very truth a bower of beauty, A trip 
through the valley by rail will then present 
everything to please the eye in the way of 
landscape scenery which the heart could 
wish. Where else within a short journey 
of twenty-four bours’ duration can one get 
such a pleasant variety? 








Lost Time 
is meney lost. Time saved is money saved. Time 
and money can be saved by using the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk in your recipes for 
Custards, Puddings and Sauces. Try it and be 
convinced. Grocers and Druggists. 


Reception to Prof. Luther T. Town- 
send, S. T. D. 


A delightful reception was tendered 
Professor Townsend at the chapel of 
the Boston University School of The- 
ology on Mount Vernon St., on 
Wednesday evening, May 31, by his 
colleagues in the faculty, the students, 
the alumni, and friends. The cozy 
chapel was filled, and when Prof. 
Townsend appeared, there was loud 
and long-continued applause. Promi- 


| nent clergymen of the Methodist and 


Congregational churches, ex-Gov. Claf- 
lin, Hon. Edward H. Dunn, many la- 
dies, and other distinguished friends 
were present to help render the occa- 
sion a notable one. It may be re- 
marked here that, for a man who has 
been for twenty-five years a professor, 
to be called to what is perhaps the 
leading pulpit in Methodism, suggests 
two things: (1) That it isa very high 
compliment to the preaching power of 
Prof. Townsend; (2) That men some- 
what advanced in years can hold their 
own against young men if they retain 
their vigor and devote careful and 
painstaking attention to the prepara- 
tion of sermons, aiming high, and hit 
as near the mark as possible. 

After singing and a prayer by 
Prof. Sheldon, an informal but whol- 
ly charming address was made by 
Prof. Townsend. In substance, he 
said; — 


Dear Frienps: I had expected, and rath- 
er hoped, that my departure from the Uni- 
versity might not produce a single ripple. In 


holding here this evening, 1 think I might not 
have resigned at all, but have waited until 
death had done its work, and then I could 
have listened, according to my belief, without 
any reply to what others may say being ex- 
pected. Iam, however, more gratified to those 
who have arranged for this reception and 
who have co operated in it than I can now 
express. It will be among the brightest 
memories of my life, and will be with me 
as long as memory shall hold her throne in 
my soul. Prof. Townsend then referred to 
an evening exactly twenty-five years ago 
when, with other lumbermen in a lumber- 
camp at Coaticooke, where he had gone in 
search of health, he was making a supper on 
the plainest possible food, and the call came 
to the School of Theology which was to be 
moved from Concord. He also spoke of 
some of his past experiences in life before he 
came to the School of Theology; how he had 
occupied the chair of Hebrew, Chaldee, and 
Greek, all inone; and that he now wonders 
at the patieace of the students of those earlier 
years. Continuing, he said: Atout one year 
ago I said to President Warren that when my 
twenty-five years were up I would better re- 
sign, and together we discussed many matters 
pleasantly and cordially. My plan was to de 

vote the next four or five years to literary 
work. Then there came the question in this 
form — Would I take a pastorate again? At 
first I said, no, But there were strong and 
providential reasons for considering the call 
to the Mount Vernon Place Church at Balti- 
more; that church and leading members of 
that Conference said to me that they would 
receive me as heartily as a man ever was re- 
ceived if I would come and take the pastorate 
cfthat church. I laid my o: jections to going 
before Bishop Goodsell, and when I had fin. 
ished he said it was perfectly clear to him 
that I ought to take the Baltimore Church. 
After thinking it over for a few days, I tele- 
graphed him that I could not see my way clear 
in the case, but that if the authorities thought 
it best, I would go like a loyal Methodist, de 

spite what has been said in some quarters. So 





deed, if I had expected this that we are be- | 


| I went. 


I told the people on the first Sun- 
day that I was perfectly clear as to one 
thing, but equally unclear as to another: 
(1) that I was there by Divine appointment; 
and (2) that 1 did not know whether I was 
there for their chastisement or my own, but 
hoped it was for our mutual good. Whether 
Iam there for the rest of my life Ido not 
know. It is one of the most charming cities 
I ever have been in, and the people have re- 
ceived me with true Southern hospitality. I 
am sure, however, that much of my heart for 
@ time will remain here with these students 
and professors. 

When President Warren arose to 
speak in behalf of the School, he was 
cordially and affectionately received 
with hearty applause. He said sub- 
stantially : — 

In what has been said by our beloved Pro- 
fessor there is much that awakens tender rec- 
ollections, for his association with his col- 
leagues and the students has been a very 
precious one. I have particularly to thank 
God for the friendships that have existed in 
the institution among those who are here 
building up the kingdom of Christ. I can 
recall, during all the years that I have been 
here, no unkind word, no unbrotherly act. 
Many are the recollections which the Profess- 
or’s words called up, scenes as distinct as a 
Flemish painting, going back beyond the 
memory of most of the members of tie pres- 
ent facalty. I am glad to remember on such 
occasions as these that the world is our 
parish, and that wherever we are in the earth 
we are in the parish. In this great church of 
ours these activities of our leading men are 
so large that we are swinging around into 
interlocking circles continually. Weare not 
going to send away our beloved Prc fessor. 
He is not going to be separated from us. 
We are simply trying this new method of 
university extension, which is so popular 
just now. We charge him—he does not 
need the charge, I know —to be a faithful 
representative of our New England principles 
in the newer South. We expect him to press 
these truths with the power of the skilled 
rhetorician that he is, and with the burning 
conviction of his earlier ‘‘credo.’”” So we 
simply say, ‘‘ Good-bye and God bless you, and 
give us many happy returns of your presence 
on this familiar platform.”’ 

tev. E. M. Taylor, who represented 
the alumni, then spoke, making a very 
fine address, characterized by pleasant 
reminiscences of his ministerial and 
theological school life, indirectly and 
happily paying many bright compli- 
ments to Professor Townsend, whose 
worth as a scholar, a teacher, and a 
preacher he fully recognized and ac- 
knowledged. 

H. G. Budd, president of the Mt. Ver- 
non League, made a short but capital 
address for the undergraduates at the 
close presenting Professor Townsend 
some beautifully engrossed resolutions. 
These resolutions expressed regret at 
the departure of Prof. Townsend, the 
‘*high appreciation of his valuable con- 
tributions to Christian literature in de- 
fense of the Gospel, and our deep ad- 
miration for his courageous loyalty to 
the highest interest of both the church 
at large and also of his own denomina- 
tion,” snd also of his inspiration in 
forming high ideals of the Christian 
ministry, of his Christian courtesy and 
grace which had ripened their ties into 
warm personal friendship, and closed 
by expressing hearty congratulations 
to the church at Baltimore. 

The quartet then rendered a very 
appropriate selection, after which an 
elegant barquet was served, during 
which a pleasant social hour was en- 
joyed. 
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sonal reasons why he has been more inter 
ested in the departments of Church History 
and Old Testament Theology and Exegesis 
than in any others. His work after gradua 
tion will be at Upton, Mass., in the New En 
gland Conference. 


Davip Lyte THORBURN was born at St. 
Clairsville, Ohio, July 13, 1863, and was con- 
verted at the age of thirteen years. He grad 
uated at Allegheny College in the class of 85 
The study of the Hebrew has been especially 
helpful to him in the course. He intends to 
enter the foreign mission field. 


EpWARD Howakp Topp was born at Coun- 
cil Bluffs, lowa, April 2, 1863, in a Methodist 
parsonage. His first object in memory isa 
children’s class-meeting; but at the age of 
elcven he came to realize that God accepted 
bim in answer to prayer while alone with 
Him. At theage of fourteen, while praying 
alone again, there came a deep conviction that 
he should enter the ministry. It was that 
ever-abiding conviction that kept him in 
Simpson College until graduation in 1886 
He joined Des Moines Conference in the fali 
of 1886, and has had a charge ever since except 
the first six months of his seminary course. 
He isa traveling elder in Des Moines Confer 
ence. He began work in Oaksdae, Wash., 
the first Sunday in June. All departments of 
the School of Theology have been so helpful 
to him that he could not leave out any one of 
them. To say which has been most helpfu!, 
will need be told in after years. 


SHERMAN TECUMSEH WESTHAFER was born 
at Tracy, O., April 24, 1865, and was con- 
verted in a Methodist revival meeting at the 
age of nineteen. He attended the Ohio Wes 
leyan University for six years, from which he 
graduated in the class of ‘91. He was Jed to 
enter the ministry from the positive conviction 
that he was called of God to preach, and the 
feeling that his conscience would always 





condemn him if he did not. He supplied oc- 








casionally for four years, and has preached 
regularly for two years. He is not a member 
of any Conference. All the departments of 
the theological course have been very profit- 
able to him. He is now supplying Wesley 
Church, Bath, Me. 


BENJAMIN PcRTER WHITE was born in 
Chardon, Ohio, Jan. 24, 1860. Conversion 
with him has been an evolution, yet none the 
less positive and triumphant. It began at his 
mother’s knee, continued af the feet of his 
Sunday-school teacher, received a mighty im- 
pulse at the hands of a sanctified day-school 
teacher, and found public expression at a re- 
vival in 1876. His attendance at college was 
brief and intermittent, bat he spent one year 
‘n the School of Theology of De Pauw Uai- 
versity. The Holy Spirit's movings, the coun- 
sel of ‘riends, and the impulses of his own 
heart, led him into the ministry. He has 
been preaching for four years, ail of which 
time he has been a member of the St. Louis 
Conference. No department of the course of 
study in the School of Theology stands apart 
from the rest as of superior profit to him; 
but the whole has been cf untold value. Both 
mentally and spiritually the course has been 
an epoch in his life. His work will be in 
Kansas City, Mo., as superintendent of Meth- 
odist Episcopal City Missions. 


GrorGE ARTHUR WILSON was born at 
Wabash, Indiana, and was converted there 
about twelve years ago. Though his inclina- 
tion to enter the ministry dates from that 
time, he has preached but little. For the past 
six years he has been studying at Boston 
University. The work in both the College 
acd the Theolog:cal School has been emi- 
nently satisfactory to him, so far as the in- 
struction is concerned. He hardly feels at 
liberty, however, to indicate from what 
courses he has received the most benfit. He 
has just begun his apprenticeship in the min- 
istry as the associate of Dr. J. M. Leonard at 
the Maiden Centre Church. 


Henry LIncoLN WRISTON was born near 





Charlestcn, W. Va., June 18, 1861, and was 





converted at fifteen years of age. He took 
A. B. degree at the University of Deaver in 
1889. He entered the ministry from a clear 
conviction of duty from boyhood. He was 
licensed to preach in May, and took a charge 
in June, 1884. He was transferred from the 
Colorado to the New England Conference, 
Nov. 2, 1892. He has e:joyed the entire 
course in the School of Theology, and is now 
serving the Methodist Church at Maplewood. 


THE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY AND 
MISSIONS. 


PROF, H. G. MITCHELL, 





It was in February, 1887. We were hold- 
ing @ Class-meeting at the School. I do not 
know what the topic proposed was, but I re- 
member that before we separated we all felt 
as if we had heard a voice saying, “‘ Ye are 
the light of the world.” This feeling finally 
voiced itself in some such words as these: 
There are a hundred and fifty of us. Some 
of us are obliged to preach and thus do good 
outside the city ; but is the School as a school 
proving itself worthy of its splendid location 
and giving light to the dark places of Boston? 
The question took such a hold upon those 
present that within a few days thirty had 
pledged themselves to spend at least one even- 
ing @ week in missionary work. 

They naturally began at the North End. 
Aiter & meeting for prayer and consultation 
at the School, they went down town, paraded 
awhile in the streets from which they hoped 
to draw an audience, and finally held a meet- 
ing at the North End Mission. This plan of 
operation required some courage, for they 
were usually followed by a noisy crowd and 
sometimes attacked with missiles, but they 
felt repaid by the results of the meetings, 
when ten ora d.zen usually came to the 
altar of an evening. So attractive did the 
work become, that by the end of the year the 
number engaged in it was about forty. 

The next year the band was mostly en- 
gaged in assisting the Methodist pastors of 
Boston and vicinity in revival services; but 
with the beginning of the third year they 
again felt called to purely missionary work, 
aod as our denomination had no missions 
for them ‘to conduct, they went wherever 
they found an opening, thus helping to add 
scores of converts to other churches. 

In the fall of 1889 there was a new depart- 
ure. The C.ty Missionary and Church Ex- 
tension Society (then called the Bareaa of 
Missions) provided a large hall in which the 
students maintained meetings, not only 
during the sessions of the school, but a!so 
during the vacations, for a fall year, those 
who had charge in the summer alone receiv- 
ing any compensation. 

It was expected that the same plan would 
be followed last year, but, for some reason, 
no hall was provided; therefore, though the 
band was reorgan zed when the school opened, 
the enthusiasm for missions finally wanea 
and little was done except by certain individ- 
uale. 

This year, on the other hand, has been the 
most fruitful in the history of this move- 
ment. Last summer three or four of the 
brethren, who had the matter at heart, spent 
the summer studying methods in this and 
foreign coantries, and as a resuit in the fall 
the so-called 


** University Settlement ’’ 


began operations at the West End. The 
organ zation consisted of five or six stu 
dents, two of whom were married, under the 
leadership: f Bro. Walker of the class of '92; 
buat with them were associated many other 
students who had rooms at the School. On 
the first of January the headquarters were 
moved to the socalled Epworth Lesgue 
House. Since that time the organization has 
sometimes been called the ‘‘ Epworth Settle- 
ment,’’ and the Leaguesin and about Boston 
have become interested in the object sought; 
but the theological students have continued 
to farnish the majority of the wcrkers. The 
Settlement, therefore, is now the channel 
through which our School is doing most of 
its home missionary work. I say Aome, for 
the School also supports a man in the foreign 
field. 

What bas this Settlement done during the 
year now closing? I have before me figures 
for the first six months. They read thus: 
Sermons preached by members of the Settle- 
meat, 111; meetings heid in missions, lodg- 
ing houses, etc , 175; persons who have ex- 
pressed a purpose to lead a new life in these 
meetings, 356; visits made, about 2,500; 
bouquets carried to tbe old, siek, etc., about 
400; garments given to the needy, about 400; 
meals furnished those in want, about 200. 
These are the figares for but six months. To 
find the total work done during the year they 
should be increased by at least fifty per cent., 
for three months have passed since that re- 
port was made, and since Conference Bro. 
Helms has been acting as corresponding sec 
retary of the City Missionary Society, so 
that the Settlement now manages the mis 
sionary operations of our church in Bostoo 


Figures, however,cannot tell the whole story. | 


In the first place, no ome can appreciate the 


| good done who has not followed these young 


people, as I have, into the squalid homes anu 
the reeking lodging houses of the North Era 
and seen how succestful they have been 1p 
disarming the prejadices even of Jews aid 
Catholics, and winning the estesm and cor- 
fidence of their neighbors. This is 


A Great Achievement. 


It is already beginaing to prodace importan: 
results, for it is becoming common for those 
about them to send for them introuble. Wuv 
can Coubttbat many of these unfortutate> 
will eventually be led to our Saviour? Ony 
a few cays ago such a case a*tually occurre. 
A young woman, whom one of the ladies had 
been nursing, was converted on her si k 
bed. 

There is another result of this work tbat 
is, in one view of it, more important than the 
one jut menticned. It has proven an excel- 
lent school for those who have been engaged 
in it. They have learned, first of all, self- 
sacrifice. I dare not trust myself to enlarge 
upon this point. [am simply ams zed at the 
unselfishness of some of our workers. Most 
of them get absolutely nothing for their 
services, and those who devote nearly or 
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quite their entire time and strength to the 
work receive bare'y enough to meet their 
necessary expenses. Self-sacrifice, however. 
was not whatI had in mind when [ said 
that the Settlement had been a school for 
those who were connected with it. I was 
thinking especially of the skill and tender- 
ness that it had developed. It is no easy 


Io fact, there is no place where the best qual 
ities and accomplishments are more needed 
than in the ‘‘slums.’’ Our young people felt 
this from the first, and they have nobly re- 
sponded to the demand. They have learned 
to utilize what they are learning in the Schooi 
of Theology in their work. A little while 
ago one of them said that it was wonderful 
how his knowledge of church history bh lpea 
him with the Catholics. 
that the quickest way to interest a Jew is tu 
show him that you can read Hebrew. Nut 
long #go a brother who bad striven in vain to 
make a poor, forlorn Greek understand En- 
giish, finally reached his mind and heart 
through the fourteenth of John in the orig- 
inal. Even a knowledge of dogmatics does 
not come amiss, for, strange as it may seem, 
some of the tramps that one meets: fien ask 
hard questions. Of course this skill would 
not of itself make a missionary, but when it 
is united with such genuine sympathy as is 
found in our workers, itis of great impor- 
tance. I think, therefore, that I am safe in 
saying that there are no better-equipped or 
more ¢flicient missionaries emp!oyed in our 
city than those of the Epworth Settlement. 
A hint of the bearing of ali thisis found in 
the fact that one of the brethren has recently 
been called to take charge of our missions in 
a large Western city. 


I should like to enlarge upon tte 
Reflex Influence of the Settlement 


upon the patronizing Leagues and church s, 
but I can ooly mention it. What of the fut- 
ure? That depends upon two pariies: The 
first of them is the Methodist churches espe- 
cially of Boston and vicinity. The classes 
that the Settlement is intended to reach are 
really the wards of these churches. The ques- 
tion is, whether the Methodists of Boston w ll 
recognize their duty and farnish the means 
to prosecute this work. The other party is 
the Schoo! of Theology. It cannot «efford to 
see the Settlement fail, for there is no element 
in the education of a minister of the Gospel 
more important than practical experience in 
the art of saving souls. I hope that the t:me 
will come, and that right soon, when we can 
require our students to spend a certain 
amount of time in such employment. 


est, the entire School might be util zed in 
missionary work in the city and its neighbor- 
hood. 

A final word as to the 


Immediate Needs of the Settlement. 


First of all, it needs a permanent house in a 
fitting locality. The plant should include at 
least a hall for meetings, a reading and an 
amusement room, rooms for clubs, conven- 

ievces for bathing, feeding and lodging a lim- 
ited number of destitute person’, and an em- 
ployment : fice. Some of these requirements 
may seem earthly, but those who know any- 


est of men are to be saved, we must go where | 
they sre; and that means that we must supply | 
their immediate wants in order to fiic an| 
entrance for the Gospel. Here is a grand of- | 
portunity for the friends of the cause of God 
in Boston. 





'New Methodist Episcopal Church at. 
Everett. 


On Monday afternoon and evening, May | 
29, the dedication services of the new Methox - 
ist Episcopal Church took place at Everett. | 
Bishop Mallalieu preached the dedicatory 
sermon, to the great delight of the large au- 
dience that was present. The choice of 
preacher was very fortunate, as the Bishop 
had been “‘ preacher in charge’’ here twenty - 
three years ago when the society had it» 
ongin. 

The new edifice is built of wood, Gothic i: 
architecture, on plans made by John C. Spot 
ford, of Evere:t. It seats easily 700. Tor 


is beautifully frescoed. The pulpit fur 
nishings, which cost $500, were given ') 
Mrs. H. 8S. Cobb, of Everett, from mone) 
collected by her among her friends. Siste: 
Cobb has also given and pledged $250 to the 
building. The Sunday-school has given ano 
pledged $2 025, the Epworth League $1 £75, 
and the Ladies’ Social Circle, $2(00, ‘Tne 
entire cost of the structure and furnishinss 
is about $25 000. Great satitfaction is fel 
by the congregation at the completion of this 
charch, as the old structure would not accon - 
modate much more than half the number of 
people who desircd to worship in a Methodist 
Coaureb. 
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matter to deal with the poor and degraded. | 


If the 
church were only awake to its duty and inter | 


thing about the matter, know that if the low- | 


auditorium is finished in quartered oak, anc | 
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